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mmYLVAMA  STATS  LIBRA] 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE 


CREATION  AND  COMPOSITION 


The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  was  established  by  the 
of  August  6,  1941,  P.  L.  861,  for  the  following  stated  leg- 
idtive  purpose: 

The  value  of  parole  as  a disciplinary  and  correc~ 
live  influence  and  process  is  hereby  recognized, 
and  it  is  declared  to  be  the  public  pojicy  of  this 
Commonwealth  that  persons  subject  or  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  crime,  shall,  on  release  therefrom, 
be  subjected  to  a period  of  parole  during  which 
their  rehabilitation,  adjustment  and  restoration  to 
social  and  economic  life  and  activities  shall  be 
aided  and  facilitated  by  guidance  and  supervision 
under  a competent  and  efficient  parole  administra- 
tion, and  to  that  end  it  is  the  intent  of  this  act 
to  create  a uniform  and  exclusive  system  for  the 
administration  of  parole  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Under  the  amending  Act  of  May  27,  1943,  P.  L.  767,  the 
ird  is  comprised  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
nbers  of  the  Senate.  Members  are  appointed  for  four  years 
il  are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  other  public  office  or  position, 
i to  engage  in  any  business,  profession,  or  employment  during 
i terms  for  which  they  are  appointed. 


JURISDICTION 

The  Board  has  exclusive  power  to  parole  and  reparole,  to 
imit  and  recommit  for  violations  of  parole,  and  to  discharge 
n parole  all  persons  sentenced  by  any  court  in  the  Common- 
ilth  to  imprisonment  in  any  state  or  county  penal  institution 
a maximum  term  of  two  years  or  more,  except  those  classi  - 
1 by  legal  procedure  as  defective  delinquents  or  as  juveniles 
convicts  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The  actions  of  the 
3rd  are  not  reviewable  by  any  other  authority. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PAROLE 


The  time  of  eligibility  for  parole  depends  upon  the  type  ( 
sentence  imposed.  There  are  four  hinds  of  sentences,  to  wi 

1.  The  indeterminate,  or  indefinite,  sentence,  which  has 
a minimum  and  a maximum  set  hy  the  court.  The 
minimum  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  imposed  max- 
imum, and  the  legal  maximum  is  fixed  by  statute  for 
each  type  of  offense.  A prisoner  may  be  committed 
to  either  a state  or  a county  prison  under  such  a 
sentence. 

2.  The  flat,  or  definite,  sentence,  in  which  a maximum 
hut  no  minimum  is  set  by  the  court.  Such  a sentence 
may  be  imposed  only  for  certain  types  of  crimes  for 
which  the  law  provides  simple  imprisonment  in  a coun- 
ty prison. 

3.  The  general  sentence,  which  is  imposed  only  in  cases 
committed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at 
Camp  Hill  and  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  'f/omen 
at  Muncy.  The  court  fixes  neither  a minimum  nor  a 
maximum  term  in  such  sentences;  but  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  illegal 
detention,  the  institution  records  the  maximum  provided 
by  statute  for  the  particular  crime  committed.  Under 
a law  passed  in  1953,  general  sentences  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  are  limited  to  a maximum 
of  six  years. 

4.  Sentences  imposed  under  the  Sex  Offender  Act  passed 
in  1951,  under  which  a person  convicted  of  a sex 
crime  may  be  sentenced  to  a state  institution  for  one 
day  to  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  upon  the 
written  report  of  a complete  psychiatric  examination 
made  through  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare or  by  a psychiatrist  designated  by  the  court. 
Within  three  months  after  a person  has  been  sentenced 
under  this  Act,  and  at  least  every  six  months  there- 
after, the  Board  of  Parole  must  secure  a further  psy- 
chiatric report  from  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  re- 
view the  complete  record  of  such  person  for  the  pur-  ^ 

pose  of  determining  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  pa-  i 
roled. 
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In  indeterminate  sentence  cases,  the  Board  cannot  release  on 
parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  either  as  im- 
I posed  by  the  court  or  as  commuted  by  the  Governor  upon  the 
jjrecommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

In  flat  and  general  sentences,  the  Board  has  the  power  to 
jgrant  parole  at  any  time  upon  application  made  by  the  prisoner 
■ or  on  its  own  motion.  The  Board,  however,  does  not  consider 

I parole  on  general  sentences  until  the  prisoner’s  application  has 
been  submitted  by  the  institution  with  a progress  report  and  the 
-superintendent's  recommendation. 


If  the  Board  refuses  to  grant  parole  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  a flat  sentence,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  a “Good  Time” 
deduction  under  the  Commutation  Act  of  1901  provided  his  conduct 
^in  the  institution  has  been  satisfactory.  The  Commutation  Act 
does  not  apply  when  parole  is  granted. 


I 


I PROCEDURE  AND  CRITERIA  EOR 

' PAROLE  CONSIDERATION 


Processing  of  an  application  for  parole  begins  approximately 
«two  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term.  At  the 
f proper  time,  the  prisoner  is  routinely  furnished  with  an  application 
I blank,  which  he  must  fill  out  in  his  own  handwriting  if  he  is 
(able  to  write.  This  form  includes  space  for  the  applicant’s  ver- 
I sion  of  his  current  offense,  his  previous  criminal  record,  his  pa- 
irole  plan,  his  dependents,  his  prison  work  assignments  and  earn- 
I ings,  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  earnings,  the  efforts  he  has 
(made  to  improve  himself  in  prison,  and  the  reasons  why  he  thinks 
■ parole  should  be  granted  him. 


The  completed  application  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Parole 
I by  the  institution  with  an  up-to-date  summary  of  the  applicant’s 
[conduct,  work,  and  educational  record  while  confined  and  other  data 
! reflecting  upon  his  current  mental  and  physical  condition,  attitude, 
[and  general  progress;  the  recommendation  of  the  warden  or  super- 
( intendent;  and  a parole  plan  consisting  of  a home,  a job,  and  a 
I parole  adviser..  The  plan  is  sent  to  the  proper  District  Office 
of  the  Board  for  investigation  by  a Parole  Agent,  who,  on  the 
I basis  of  his  findings,  recommends  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  in 
ij whole  or  in  part. 
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During  the  period  of  the  applicant’s  incarceration,  the  Boar 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  has  procured  information  as  full  ai 
complete  as  has  been  obtainable  with  regard  to  the  circumstancr 
of  his  offense,  the  community  sentiment,  his  previous  crimin( 
record,  and  his  character,  mental  characteristics,  habits,  and  gei 
eral  background,  as  well  as  the  stenographic  record,  if  any,  > 
his  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence. 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  law,  at  least  ten  days  prior 
the  scheduled  parole  hearing  the  Board  sends  a notice  to  tl 
trial  judge  and  district  attorney  soliciting  any  comments  or  re 
ommendation  which  they  may  care  to  make  about  the  case. 

The  applicant  is  finally  interviewed  in  the  institution  by 
representative  of  the  Board,  who  is  either  a District  Supervisi 
or  a Board  Member,  and  who  has  before  him  the  parole  applic( 
tion  and  the  official  record  of  the  applicant.  At  this  persom 
interview  the  applicant  is  afforded  all  the  time  he  may  desire  t 
plead  his  case  and  to  supplement  the  information  supplied  b 
him  in  his  written  application.  The  interviewer  records  his  in 

pressions  and  recommendation  immediately  after  the  interview. 

At  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  soon  after,  the  cas 
is  thoroughly  considered  on  the  basis  of  all  the  above  factors 
and  the  Board  arrives  at  a decision,  in  which  at  least  two  Men 
bjers  must  concur,  either  to  grant  parole,  to  refuse  parole,  or  t 
continue  the  case  for  further  investigation  or  information  or 
better  parole  plan.  In  refusing  parole,  the  Board  usually  sets 
time  for  review.  It  may,  however,  refuse  parole  repeatedly;  an 
when  in  its  judgment  the  applicant  cannot  be  benefited  by  parol 
supervision  or  his  release  would  be  incompatible  with  the  bes 
interests  of  society,  it  may  require  him  to  serve  his  maximuir 
Parole  is  not  a prisoner’s  right,  the  Supreme  Court  having  dei 
termined  that  the  maximum  is  the  legal  sentence  and  the  minimuf 
merely  a legislative  date  for  the  consideration  of  parole.  A pris 
oner  who  is  refused  parole  is  always  advised  of  the  reason 
therefor,  and  sometimes  certain  conditions  are  indicated  to  hir 
for  a later  review  of  his  case,  such  as  improvement  in  con 
duct,  attitude,  or  work  record  or  an  effort  to  meet  the  educa 
tional  requirements  of  the  institution. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  PAROLE 
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The  Board  has  adopted  the  following  general  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  conditions  of  parole: 

1.  Upon  his  release  from  the  institution,  the  parolee  must 
proceed  directly  to  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  paroled  and 
make  an  arrival  report  within  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  He  must  have  the  written  permission  of  his  Parole  Agent 
before  he  may 

(a)  leave  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
community  to  which  he  has  been  paroled; 

(b)  change  his  residence  or  employment; 

(c)  possess  or  apply  for  a license  to  hunt  or  to  op- 
erate a motor  vehicle; 

(d)  get  married. 

3.  If  he  loses  his  job,  he  must  immediately  report  that  fact 
to  his  Parole  Agent;  he  must  make  every  effort  to  obtain  and  hold 
a legitimate  job;  and  he  must  advise  his  employer  that  he  is  on 
parole. 

4.  He  must  support  his  dependents,  if  he  has  any,  and  as- 
sume toward  them  all  his  moral  and  legal  obligations. 

5.  He  is  cautioned  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

6.  He  is  forbidden  to  own,  possess,  use,  sell,  distribute, 
or  have  under  his  control  narcotic  drugs  in  any  form  or  firearms 
or  other  deadly  weapons. 

7.  He^  must  not  associate  with  any  person  having  a criminal 
record,  with  any  person  of  bad  reputation,  or  with  any  other  in- 
dividual with  whom  his  Parole  Agent  may  forbid  him  to  associate. 

8.  He  is  forbidden  to  visit  houses  of  prostitution,  gambling 
sites,  or  other  questionable  places. 

9.  He  is  forbidden  to  live  in  sexual  relationship  with  any 
one  to  whom  he  is  not  legally  married. 

10.  He  must  comply  with  all  municipal,  county,  state,  and 
federal  laws,  ordinances,  and  orders  and  conduct  himself  as  a 
good  citizen. 
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11.  He  must  not  correspond  with  inmates  of  any  prison  or 
other  correctional  institution,  nor  carry  messages,  call  upon,  oriij 
write  to  relatives  of  inmates  in  the  institution  from  which  he  has  i 
been  released. 

i 

12.  He  m.ust  permit  his  Parole  Agent  to  visit  him  at  his  i 

home  and  place  of  employment  ot  any  time. 

13.  He  must  reply  promptly  to  any  communication  from  an 

accredited  representative  of  the  Boanl  of  Parole. 

14.  He  must  submit  truthful  written  reports  mionthly  and  any 

other  oral  and  written  reports  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

13.  If  infected  with  a venereal  disease,  he  must  take  reg- 
ular treatments  for  it  until  cured. 

16.  He  must  register  os  a person  convicted  of  crime  im- 

mediately upon  his  arrival  in  any  locality  requiring  such  regis- 
tration. 

In  addition,  the  Board  may  impose  special  conditions  to  gov- 
ern particular  cases;  for  example,  close  supervision,  payment  of 
fine  and  costs,  payment  of  restitution,  total  abstinence  from  al- 
coholic beverages  where  such  indulgence  has  been  a factor  in 
the  previous  criminal  activity  or  maladjustmient  of  the  individual, 
etc. 


Before  being  released  from  prison,  the  parolee  is  furnished 
with  a copy  of  the  parole  rules,  which  are  fully  explained  to 
hirri  by  a representative  of  the  Board,  and  is  required  to  sign 
an  agreement  to  abide  by  themj  and  to  waive  extradition  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  return  him  from  another  state. 


SUPERVISION 

Parolees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Parole  are  supervised  by  Parole  Agents  working  out  of  nine  Dis- 
trict Offices  located  in  the  following  cities:  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  Erie,  Allentown,  But- 
ler, and  Altoona.  There  are  three  Wom.en’s  Divisions  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Williamsport  for  the  super- 
vision of  female  parolees  in  compliance  with  the  legal  requirement 
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that  parolees  must  be  supervised  by  Parole  Agents  of  their  own 
sex. 

! During  the  period  of  supervision,  the  Parole  Agent  maintains 

I contact  with  the  parolee,  both  directly  and  through  his  family, 
lemployer,  and  sponsor,  in  an  effort  to  help  him  to  become  inte- 
tgrated  and  to  live  acceptably  in  the  community.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  protect  society  by  returning  the  parolee  to  prison  when 
he  becomes  a threat  to  peace  and  security.  He  is  required  to 
keep  a running  record  of  his  contacts  in  each  case  and  to  submit 
through  his  District  Supervisor  to  the  Central  Office  a Quarterly 
[Supervision  Report  on  every  parolee  assigned  to  him,  with  a rec- 
|ommendafion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  continued  on  pa- 
irole. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

The  Board  also  supervises  parolees  for  other  states  and  sends 
parolees  to  other  states  for  supervision  under  the  terms  of  the 
Interstate  Compact  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1934  and  adopted 
by  Pennsylvania  in  1937.  This  is  done  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Receiving  State,  where  the  parolee  or  applicant  for  parole 
must  have  a parole  plan  and  usually  legal  residence.  The  Sending 
State  is  obligated  to  return  a parolee  when  the  Receiving  State 
so  recommends.  All  forty-eight  states  are  now  members  of  this 
Compact. 

VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 


A parolee  may  be  returned  to  prison  either  as  a technical 
violator  or  as  a convicted  violator. 

A technical  violator  is  one  who  is  returned  for  breach  of 
parole  rules  but  without  having  been  convicted  of  a new  offense 
in  a court  of  record.  He  is  given  credit  for  the  time  he  has 
served  “on  the  street”  in  good  standing. 

A convicted  violator  is  a parolee  who  is  returned  because  of 
a new  conviction  in  a court  of  record  for  a crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment.  He  forfeits  all  his  parole  time  and  is  liable  to 
recommitment  for  the  complete  unserved  portion  of  his  old  sentence, 
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in  addition  to  serving  his  new  sentence,  unless  the  Board  see; 
fit  to  reparole  him  at  some  time. 

Every  parole  violator  is  interviewed  by  a representative  o 
the  Board  and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  th« 
case.  Formal  action  is  then  taken  by  the  Board  either  to  re 
commit  him  to  prison  or  to  reinstate  him  on  parole,  dependinc 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  violation. 


DISCHARGE  FROM  PAROLE 

The  Board  of  Parole  has  jurisdiction  over  the  parolee  until 
supervision  is  terminated  by  expiration  or  commutation  of  the  max- 
imum sentence,  by  pardon,  or  by  death.  The  power  of  the  Board 
to  discharge  from  parole  prior  to  such  termination  is  limited  to 
parolees  under  a general  sentence.  In  these  cases  the  Board 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  considering  final  discharge  after  the 
parolee  has  served  at  least  three  years  on  parole  with  a satis- 
factory record. 


SPECIAL  COMMUTATION 

By  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  Board  of  Pa- 
role has  developed  programs  for  special  commutation  of  the  max- 
imum sentence  in  two  types  of  cases,  to  wit: 

1.  Parolees  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 

armed  forces  after  one  year  of  service  (or  less  if  battle  exper- 
ience is  included)  and  who  have  made  a satisfactory  adjustment 

in  civilian  life  for  a reasonable  period  of  time. 

2,  Parolees  who  have  shown  a satisfactory  parole  adjust- 

ment for  a period  of  five  years  or  longer.  Five  years  was  se- 
lected as  the  criterion  for  such  consideration  when  a statistical 
study  revealed  that  less  than  4%  of  the  returned  violators,  or 

less  than  0.5%  of  the  total  number  of  parolees,  committed  their 

violations  after  their  fifth  year  on  parole.  Ten  years  is  the  min- 
imum period  for  consideration  of  cases  on  parole  by  commutation 
of  life  sentence. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  special  commutation  have  been  set 
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up  by  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  the  procedure  is  initiated  by 
the  Parole  Agent  with  his  District  Supervisor  when  he  believes 
fhat  a parolee  under  his  supervision  is  worthy  of  such  consid- 
eration and  meets  the  basic  requirements. 


PARDON  BOARD  CASES 

The  Board  of  Pardons  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Board  of  Parole.  It  is  a constitutional  body  composed 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  advising  the  Governor  on  applications 
for  pardon  or  commutation  of  the  minimum  or  maximum  sentence. 

A minimum  sentence  commuted  through  this  medium  establishes 
a new  minimum  date  for  parole  consideration.  If  the  Board  of 
Parole  sees  fit  to  refuse  parole  at  the  commuted  minimum,  it 
must  within  ten  days  furnish  the  Board  of  Pardons  with  its  reasons 
for  such  action.  The  Board  of  Pardons  may  either  accept  those 
reasons  or  order  the  prisoner’s  release  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
prisoners  with  life  sentences  until  such  sentence  has  been  com- 
muted by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Par- 
dons. The  commutation  enables  the  prisoner  to  apply  for  parole. 

Commutation  of  the  maximum  sentence  or  a pardon  automati- 
cally terminates  parole  supervision  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

The  Board  of  Parole  is  required  by  law  to  conduct  a fact- 
finding investigation  and  submit  a detailed  report  on  each  case 
coming  before  the  Pardon  Board. 


PROBATION  CASES 

Probation  is  commonly  confused  with  parole.  It  differs  from 
parole  in  that  the  individual  so  treated  is  not  sent  to  prison 
for  his  offense  but  is  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty  under  super- 
vision so  long  as  he  behaves  himself  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  court. 
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Parole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a conditional  release  from  pris- 
on under  supervision  after  a portion  of  the  sentence  has  been)^ 
served  in  confinement. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
probation  cases.  Each  county  has  its  own  probation  system; 
however,  any  judge  may  refer  a probation  case  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  supervision.  Such  referred  cases  are  supervised  in 
the  same  manner  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  regular 
parolees,  with  the  reports  and  recommendations  being  sent  to  the 
judge,  who  retains  jurisdiction  and  may  withdraw  or  close  the 
case  at  any  time. 

The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  with  parolees  who  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  virtue  of  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  less  than  two  years. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

In  order  that  the  concept  of  parole  may  be  better  understood, 
there  follows  a treatise  on  the  origin,  development,  and  philosophy 
of  parole  and  a history  of  parole  in  Pennsylvania. 


ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  PAROLE 


EARLY  HISTORY 

Today’s  concept  of  parole  did  not  spring  full-grown  from  the 
nimble  brain  of  some  crack-pot  theorist.  Rather  it  is  the  product 
af  many  minds  that  were  faced  with  the  practical  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  felon  who  was  not  executed. 

Parole,  as  we  know  it  today,  has  had  a slow  and  devious 
development  with  many  relapses,  and  every  step  of  advancement 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  a practical  situation. 

Parole  is  based  on  three  fundamentals:  (1)  remission  of  part 
jf  the  sentence  imposed  by  court  on  the  basis  of  certain  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  was  always  good  conduct  while  in  prison; 

[2)  a contract  or  agreement  between  the  paroling  authority  and  the 
srisoner,  infringement  of  which  would  result  in  return  to  prison; 

[3)  provision  for  supervision  of  those  released  under  parole  condi- 
ions. 

The  first  two  aspects  of  parole  developed  more  or  less  si- 
nultaneously  with  varying  emphasis.  The  provision  of  supervision 
s of  more  recent  origin. 

Although  the  word  “parole”  was  not  used  until  1846,  the  idea 
)f  conditional  release  of  offenders  goes  back  to  colonial  days, 
t may  be  said  that  the  seed  of  parole  was  planted  in  the  Order 
Df  the  English  Privy  Council,  passed  in  1617,  making  it  a policy 
jf  the  Government  to  transport  convicts  overseas  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  increasing  pris- 
on population.  His  Majesty’s  Government  then  began  sencSng  con- 
victs to  the  colonists  in  the  new  world  as  indentured  servants. 
\^any  of  these  indentured  servants,  after  serving  their  time  or  pur- 
diasing  their  freedom,  became  settlers,  and  their  branches  spread 
nto  our  present  civilization. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  English  convicts 
A'ere  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  Australia  where  the  Governor 
vvas  given  the  power  of  conditional  pardon,  which  later  developed 


into  the  “Ticket-of-Leave”  system  introduced  by  Captain  Alexande 
Maconochie  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1840. 

Maconochie's  system  was  elaborated  and  improved  by  Sir  Waite 
Crofton  in  Ireland  and  became  known  as  the  Irish  System.  A 
carried  out  in  Ireland,  it  definitely  demonstrated  that  a system  o 
conditional  liberation  was  workable  both  for  the  protection  of  sc 
ciety  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal.  The  most  nove 
phases  of  the  Irish  System  were  that  it  required  the  person  o 
“Ticket  of  Leave"  to  make  periodical  reports  and  provided  re 
imprisonment  for  those  who  violated  their  agreement. 

By  1865,  the  Irish  System  had  become  well  known  in  Americo 
At  the  same  time  prison  reformers  were  critical  of  the  condition 
existing  in  the  American  prisons  and  advocated  the  adoption  o 
the  Irish  plan.  However,  objections  were  raised  against  it  be 
cause  it  used  police  officers  to  supervise  “Ticket-of-Leave"  men 
It  appears  that  the  same  criticism  had  been  raised  in  England 
where  prisoners’  aid  societies  were  established,  partly  subsidize 
by  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  men  on  “Tick 
et  of  Leave.” 

Prisoners’  aid  societies  were  already  in  existence  in  America 
although  they  had  been  limiting  their  activities  largely  to  prisoi 
visiting.  The  first  of  these  societies  was  the  Philadelphia  So 
ciety  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisoners,  which  wa: 
first  established  in  1776,  became  inactive  during  the  Revolution 
was  reorganized  in  1787,  and  is  still  functioning  today  under  thi 
name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  As  early  as  1851,  thi: 
society  appointed  an  agent  to  work  with  discharged  prisoners. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  first  legal  recognition  of  the  conditional  release  idea  ii 
America  occurred  in  New  York  State  in  1817  when  the  first  “Gooi 
Time”  law  was  passed.  A form  of  conditional  release  was  usei 
in  the  same  state  in  the  indenture  of  juvenile  delinquents  re 
leased  from  the  House  of  Refuge  under  a law  passed  in  1825 
In  1846,  Massachusetts  appointed  an  agent  to  assist  release) 
prisoners  in  obtaining  employment,  tools,  clothing,  and  transportfl!] 
tion  with  the  aid  of  public  funds.  Sporadic  attempts  to  establisi 
some  system  of  conditional  release  were  made  in  France  (1832)' 
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Spain  (1835),  and  Germany  (1842),  but  the  idea  was  destined  to 
take  root  and  to  attain  its  fullest  development  in  America, 

I The  first  full-fledged  parole  system  in  this  country  was  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in 
New  York  in  1876.  Z.  R,  Brockway,  the  first  Superintendent, 
Bet  up  a system  which  comprised  the  use  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  a system  of  grading  of  the  inmates  while  in  the  re- 
prmatory,  compulsory  education,  and  the  parole  of  carefully  se- 
lected prisoners.  Supervision  of  the  released  prisoner  was  pro- 
l/ided  by  volunteer  citizens  who  were  known  as  guardians.  One 
j)f  the  conditions  of  parole  was  that  the  parolee  must  report  to 
jiis  guardian  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Later,  written  reports 
Vere  required  and  submitted  to  the  institution  after  they  were 
i:ertified  by  the  employer  and  guardian. 

The  Elmira  experiment  was  designed  to  rehabilitate  young  of- 
enders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  The  first 
larole  law  affecting  the  adult  offender  was  passed  in  Ohio  in 
1 884.  At  the  present  time,  every  state  has  a parole  law  on  its 
'.tatute  books. 

I 

I Parole  in  this  country  has  developed  to  the  point  where  in- 
terstate cooperation  under  legal  auspices  has  been  achieved  in 
he  matter  of  supervision  of  parolees  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
if  returning  to  prison  parole  violators  who  go  from  one  state  to 
Tnother.  In  1934,  Congress  passed  a law  permitting  the  states 
o enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  with  each  other  to  promote 
.lutual  assistance  in  the  supervision  of  parolees  and  in  the  pre- 
tention and  control  of  crime.  In  1935,  the  Interstate  Commission 
)n  Crime  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  was  organized  to 
•romote  uniform  state  legislation  covering  the  pursuit  and  arrest 

Ijf  criminals  fleeing  from  one  state  into  another  and  the  supervi- 
ion  of  parolees  of  one  state  by  another.  In  the  year  that 
Longress  passed  the  legislation  referred  to  above,  Massachusetts, 
1|ew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  entered  into  an  in- 
xmal  agreemeni  to  supervise  each  other’s  parolees.  Since  that 
me,  all  forty-eight  states  have  passed  legislation  enabling  them 
!3  enter  into  legal  compacts  with  each  other  relative  to  parole 
letters  under  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate  Compact  for  the 
iupervision  of  Probationers  and  Parolees. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Some  of  the  basic  elements  of  parole  appeared  in  Pennsylvani 
for  the  first  time  in  the  procedure  of  releasing  juveniles  from  tf 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  a private  institution  which  opene 
in  1826  and  is  today  known  as  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys.  Th 
governing  board  of  this  institution  was  given  authority  to  indentut 
juvenile  offenders  to  private  citizens  at  its  discretion.  Anoth( 
House  of  Refuge  was  opened  in  western  Pennsylvania  as  a sta1 
institution  in  1854  and  is  today  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Trail 
ing  School  at  Morganza.  This  institution  also  made  use  of  ii 
denture  in  the  release  of  its  inmates. 

The  first  "Good  Time"  law  was  passed  in  1861.  Under  thi 
law,  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiaries  were  required  to  keep 
record  of  infractions  committed  by  the  prisoners.  Those  with  n 
marks  against  them  were  entitled  to  a reduction  of  sentence  a( 
cording  to  a complicated  scale  based  on  the  original  sentenc 
given  by  the  court  and  the  number  of  months  served.  This  lav 
however,  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  another  law  with 
similar  method  of  computation  was  passed  in  1869.  Still  anothi 
act,  passed  in  1901  and  superseding  the  law  of  1869,  provide 
that  all  prisoners  confined  in  any  state  or  county  penal  institi 
tion  for  one  year  or  more  could  earn  commutation.  This  ai 
still  applies  to  cases  sentenced  to  county  prisons  with  flat  set 
tences  of  one  year  or  more.  However,  under  the  current  Stal 
Parole  Act,  those  who  serve  flat  sentences  of  two  years  or  mot 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  parole  before  they  become  eligible  ft 
"Good  Time"  under  the  law  of  1901.  Discharge  under  the  "Goo 
Time"  law  - or  Commutation  Act  of  1901  - can  be  granted  onl 
by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

Parole  in  the  modern  sense  was  first  applied  to  young  adull 
in  this  State  when  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hun 
ingdon  was  established  in  1887.  Under  the  law  governing  thi 
institution,  imprisonment  in  the  reformatory  could  be  imposed  onl 
under  a general  sentence,  better  known  as  indeterminate,  in  whi< 
the  court  determined  neither  the  minimum  nor  the  maximum.  Th 
institution  set  the  maximum  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  set  b 
the  Criminal  Code  for  each  crime.  The  board  of  managers  ho 
the  power  to  grant  release  with  or  without  parole.  The  syste 
was  copied  after  the  reformatory  system  at  Elmira,  New  Yorl 
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id  is  retained  today  at  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at 
hite  Hill,  except  that  parole  is  always  imposed  if  release  oc- 
irs  before  the  maximum. 


The  Basic  Law  of  1909  and  Amendments 


It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  basic  law  was  passed  provid- 
ig  parole  for  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries.  It  provided  that 
3ses  sentenced  to  penitentiaries  must  be  given  sentences,  the 
inimum  of  which  could  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  moximum. 
hus,  the  indeterminate  sentence  idea,  in  a modified  form,  was 
itroduced  in  the  penitentiaries.  Penitentiary  cases  were  paroled 
f the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
le  institution  and  the  Board  of  Pardons.  Parole  could  be  termin- 
fed  before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  sentence  by  the  same 
ocedure. 


The  Act  of  1909  was  amended  in  1911.  Under  the  amend- 
pnts,  the  limiting  of  the  minirr.um  sentence  to  one-fourth  of  the 
aximum  on  penitentiary  cases  was  eliminated,  and  the  courts 
actically  returned  to  the  imposition  of  flat  sentences  with  very 
nail  differences  betv/een  the  minimum  and  the  maximum.  Thus, 
le  advancement  toward  the  i ndeterrr.i  nate  sentence  suffered  a re- 
ipse. 


The  Act  of  1911  extended  parole  powers  to  the  Courts  of 
juarter  Sessions  throughout  the  State.  This  gave  the  criminal 
jjurts  the  power  to  parole  and  reparole  and  to  commit  and  re- 
jjmmit  for  parole  violation  all  cases  sentenced  to  the  county 
fisons. 


The  indeterminate  sentence  idea  received  new  impetus  in  1913 
hen  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  was  estab- 
jshed.  The  acts  governing  this  institution  call  for  the  imposi- 
on  of  a general  sentence  on  all  cases  sentenced  there.  Before 
e Parole  Board  was  established,  parole  was  granted  by  the  board 
managers  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  with  the 
jproval  of  the  court  of  commitment. 

In  1923,  the  Ludlov/  Act  was  passed  governing  the  sentencing 
defendants  to  the  penitentiaries.  This  act  requires  that  the 
jntences  imposed  in  such  cases  shall  have  a minimum  and  a 
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maximum  set  by  the  court,  but  that  the  minimum  shall  not  e 
ceed  half  of  the  maximum,  and  that  the  maximum  shall  not  exce« 
that  imposed  by  the  statutes  for  the  crime.  This  law  prevai 
today  in  the  sentencing  of  all  cases  to  the  penitentiaries.  Tf 
courts  have  authority  to  apply  it  also  to  defendants  who  are  sei 
tenced  to  county  prisons  and  workhouses  for  crimes  punishable  t 
imprisonment  in  a penitentiary. 

Although  the  laws  so  far  discussed  provided  for  the  relea; 
of  prisoners  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  they  made  r 
adequate  provision  for  the  supervision  of  the  prisoners  so  releasei 
The  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory  maintained  a parole  offici 
each,  whose  duty  it  was  to  send  out  monthly  report  blanks  to  tf 
various  men  on  parole,  requesting  limited  information  relative  1 
current  address  and  employment.  These  were  countersigned  by  j 
sponsor  and  returned  to  the  institutions.  Because  of  the  inad«l 
quacy  of  the  personnel,  personal  contacts  with  men  on  parol | 
were  out  of  the  question.  Some  personal  supervision  was  afford* j 
the  parolees  from  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women.  This  ii: 
stitution  from  the  beginning  was  able  to  arrange  for  supervisic 
of  its  parolees  by  two  parole  officers  located  respectively  i 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  in  addition  to  the  parole  officer  < 
the  institution.  At  the  county  level,  the  courts  were  given  pow( 
to  appoint  one  or  more  probation  officers.  However,  the  numb<  | 
appointed  has  seldom  been  adequate  for  the  case  load  that  thes ; 
officers  have  to  carry. 

Supervision  of  a small  number  of  parolees  released  from  stal 
penitentiaries  and  some  county  jails  was  provided  by  some  prival 
agencies,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  It  was  pointe 
out  earlier  that  this  organization  had  for  a long  time  been  a<  | 
tively  interested  in  persons  released  from  prisons.  They  not  onl 
had  been  concerned  with  the  supervision  and  aiding  of  such  sul 
jects,  but  at  one  time  provided  shelter  for  released  prisoner! 
However,  the  number  of  cases  that  they  are  able  to  supervise  i 
small.  ^ 

I 

i 

THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  | 

OF  JUSTICE  (1929-1942)  ; 

By  1925,  the  law  makers  came  to  realize  that  the  releasin 
of  prisoners  on  parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximut 
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would  serve  no  purpose  unless  those  so  released  were  given  su- 
pervision and  guidance  toward  an  intelligent  readjustment.  A Pa- 
role Commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  problem.  As  a result 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  laws  were  passed  in 
1929  creating  a State  Bureau  of  Parole  Supervision  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Pardons.  Three  related  acts  gave  the 
Board  of  Pardons  the  supervision  of  parolees  from  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  the  reformatory;  the  Attorney  General  was  given  the 
authority  to  appoint  a Supervisor  of  Parole  and  the  necessary 
field  agents;  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  was  given  the  power  also 
to  arrest  parole  violators  through  warrants  issued  to  its  agents 
and  return  them  to  the  institutions.  Thus  was  established  the 
I first  State  System  of  Parole  Supervision. 

A Central  Office  was  established  in  Harrisburg  with  the  Super- 
visor of  Parole  in  charge,  and  the  State  was  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Bellefonte,  and  Erie,  each  in  charge  of  a Senior  Parole 
Agent. 

As  was  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  Pennsylvania, 

I through  its  Supervisor  of  Parole,  entered  into  an  informal  agreemient 
I in  1934  with  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  for  the 
I supervision  of  their  parolees  in  exchange  for  the  supervision  of 
• Pennsylvania  parolees  by  them.  This  arrangement  was  formalized 
in  1937  by  the  enactment  of  a law  authorizing  the  Governor,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1934,  to  enter  into  a compact 
with  any  other  state  and  to  designate  an  officer  to  represent  the 
' Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  transaction  of  all  interstate 
' matters  pertaining  to  crime  and  especially  the  supervision  of  pa- 
rolees. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  PAROLE  SYSTEM 

ACT  OF  1941 

I 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Parole  Acts  of  1929,  there  were 
in  Pennsylvania  many  systems  of  parole.  At  the  state  level, 
each  of  the  state  institutions,  namely,  the  two  penitentiaries,  the 
Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Wo- 
men at  Muncy,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza, 
had  its  own  system  of  parole.  Private  and  semi-private  institu- 
^ tions  for  juveniles  each  had  its  system  of  conditional  release  and 
supervision. 
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At  the  penitentiaries,  the  board  of  trustees  recommended  pa- 
role to  the  Board  of  Pardons,  who  in  turn  recommended  to  the 
Governor.  At  the  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  the  board  of 
managers  paroled  without  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Governor.  At  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  the  board 
of  managers  paroled  with  the  approval  of  the  committing  courts. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza,  parole  was 
granted  by  the  board  of  managers  with  the  approval  of  the  com 
mitting  court. 

At  the  county  level,  each  county  had,  and  still  has,  its  owt 
parole  system  run  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts,  wh< 
have  the  power  not  only  to  parole  before  the  expiration  of  a min 
imum  sentence,  but  also  to  discharge  from  parole  or  probation  a 
any  time.  The  court  has  the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  pro 
bation  officers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  investi 
gations  for  the  court  and  also  of  supervising  probationers  am 
parolees.  Before  the  Parole  Act  of  1941,  these  services  appliei 
to  all  cases  v/hich  the  judges  had  sentenced  to  local  county  pris 
ons  and  workhouses  regardless  of  the  length  of  sentence  involved 

The  Acts  of  1929  brought  under  one  system  the  supervisioi 
of  parolees  released  from  the  penitentiaries  and  the  Industrie 
School  and  tended  to  standardize  the  procedure  of  release  fror 
these  institutions,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  creation  of  an  in 
dependent  Board  of  Parole  and  the  establishment  of  a unifiei 
parole  service  under  the  Parole  Act  of  1941. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PAROLE 

Parole  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  logical  consequence  c 
the  change  in  point  of  view  toward  crime  and  punishment.  Durin 
the  last  century,  we  have  observed  a restriction  in  the  applicatio 
of  capita!  punishment  and  a repudiation  of  the  Devil’s  Island  fori 
of  penology.  The  result  is  that  a large  proportion  of  person 
convicted  of  crimes  go  to  prison  instead  of  being  killed  off,  an 
nearly  every  one  that  goes  to  prison  is  sooner  or  later  returne 
to  society. 

The  fact  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  elimination  of  th 
offender  by  death,  but  believe  that  there  is  some  good  in  ever! 
offender  which  renders  him  redeemable,  gives  rise  to  the  need  c 
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3 service  like  parole.  In  the  assumption  of  a more  humane  at- 
titude toward  the  criminal,  society  has  taken  unto  itself  certain 
'risks.  Parole  results  from  a desire  to  counteract  these  risks. 

Society  has  every  right  to  protect  itself  against  such  risks 
in  any  way  it  can,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  profitable 
iway  of  obtaining  this  protection  is  by  turning  the  criminal  into 
a useful  citizen.  Parole  is  a means  to  this  end. 

Considered  in  this  light,  no  criminal  has  a right  to  parole. 
It  is  society  that  has  a right  to  parole  for  several  reasons,  all 
of  which  insure  a measure  of  protection.  Parole  is  the  service 
that  aids  the  released  prisoner  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
relatively  abnormal  environment  of  the  prison  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. Parole  provides  a period  in  the  life  of  the  offender 
when  he  can  be  removed  from  society  as  soon  as  he  shows  in- 
dication of  dangerous  behavior  without  waiting  until  he  commits 
another  crime.  It  provides  legal  authority  to  compel  a former 
offender  to  live  up  to  acceptable  standards  of  conduct.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  former  offender  a period  of  supervision  under  normal 
social  conditions  before  he  is  completely  free.  It  also  provides 
in  part  a test  of  the  efficacy  of  prison  treatment. 

Authorities  agree  that  parole  is  a case  work  service  in  an 
authoritarian  setting,  although  there  is  still  controversy  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  unavoidable  authoritarian  factors  upon  the  efficacy 
of  case  work  techniques.  Nevertheless,  parole  work,  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  persons  released  from 
prisons,  cannot  at  best  deal  with  its  problems  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  individual  case  method.  As  its  chief  concern  is 
that  of  helping  the  individual  resume  a respectable  place  in  the 
community,  parole  must  rely  on  community  resources  and  commun- 
ity cooperation  for  its  success.  This  is  imperative  because  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  is  an  adjustment  to  society.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  necessary  to  arouse  community  consciousness  to 

the  social  realities  of  the  problems  of  parole  and  to  point  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  public  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  offender. 

Finally,  the  success  of  any  parole  system,  however  well  con- 
ceived, will  depend  upon  how  it  is  administered.  Realizing  the 

importance  of  this  fact,  leaders  in  the  field  of  parole  have  laid 
down  a set  of  principles  which  we  present  here. 
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A DECLARATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PAROLE 

(Adopted  April  18,  1939) 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  National  Parole  Conference, 
assembled  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  representing  the  governors  of  the  several 
states,  the  judiciary,  federal,  state,  and  municipal  law 
enforcement  officials,  the  church,  the  community,  and 
the  various  penal  and  correctional  systems  in  the  United 
States, 


Recognizing  that 

Practically  all  imprisoned  offenders  are  by  operati&n 
of  law  ultimately  released,  and  that 

Parole,  when  properly  administered  and  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  clemency,  protects  the  public  by  main- 
taining control  over  offenders  after  they  leave  prison, 
do  declare  and  affirm  that 

For  Parole  Fully  to  Achieve  its  Purpose 

1.  The  paroling  authority  should  be  impartial,  non- 
political, professionally  competent,  and  able  to  give  the 
time  necessary  for  full  consideration  of  each  case; 

2.  The  sentencing  and  parole  laws  should  endow 
the  paroling  authority  with  broad  discretion  in  determin- 
ing the  time  and  conditions  of  release; 

3.  The  paroling  authority  should  have  complete 
and  reliable  information  concerning  the  prisoner,  his 
background,  and  the  situation  which  will  confront  him 
on  his  release; 

4.  The  parole  program  of  treatment  and  training 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  a system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice; 

5.  The  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  used  to 
prepare  the  individual  vocationally,  physically,  mentally. 
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I and  spiritually  for  return  to  society; 

6.  The  communit/  through  its  social  agencies, 
I public  and  private,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  parole 
I service  should  accept  the  responsibility  for  improving 
I'  home  and  neighborhood  conditions  in  preparation  for  the 
I prisoner’s  release; 

7.  The  paroled  offender  should  be  carefully  super - 
i vised  and  promptly  reimprisoned  or  otherwise  disci- 
I plined  if  he  does  not  demonstrate  capacity  and  will- 
I ingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a law-abiding  citi- 
i zen; 


8.  The  supervision  of  the  paroled  offender  should 
I be  exercised  by  qualified  persons  trained  and  exper- 
I ienced  in  the  task  of  guiding  social  readjustment; 

9.  The  State  should  provide  adequate  financial 
support  for  a parole  system,  including  sufficient  per- 
sonnel selected  and  retained  in  office  upon  the  basis 
of  merit; 


10.  The  public  should  recognize  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  paroled  offender  a fair  opportunity  to  earn 
on  honest  living  and  maintain  self-respect  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  truly  rehabilitated  and  the  public  ad- 
equately protected. 
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statute  for  each  type  of  offense.  A prisoner  may  be  committed  to 
either  a state  or  a county  prison  under  such  a sentence. 

2.  The  fiat,  or  definite,  sentence,  in  which  a maximum  but  no  mini- 
mum is  set  by  the  court.  Such  a sentence  may  be  imposed  only 
for  certain  types  of  crimes  for  which  the  law  provides  simple 
imprisonment  in  a county  prison. 

3.  The  general  sentence,  which  is  imposed  only  in  cases  committed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Hill  and  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy.  The  court  fixes  neither  a 
minimum  nor  a maximum  term  in  such  sentence;  but  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  illegal  detention, 
the  institution  records  the  maximum  provided  by  statute  for  the 
particular  crime  committed.  Under  a law  passed  in  1953,  general 
sentences  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  six  years. 

4.  Sentences  imposed  under  the  Sex  Offender  Act  passed  in  1951, 
under  which  a person  convicted  of  a sex  crime  may  be  sentenced 
to  a state  institution  for  one  day  to  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  upon  the  xvritten  report  of  a complete  psychiatric  examina- 
tion made  through  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  or 
by  a psychiatrist  designated  by  the  court.  Within  three  months 
after  a person  has  been  sentenced  under  this  Act,  and  at  least 
every  six  months  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Parole  must  secure  a 
further  psychiatric  report  from  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
review  the  complete  record  of  such  person  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  paroled. 

In  indeterminate  sentence  cases,  the  Board  cannot  release  on  parole 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  either  as  imposed  by  the 
court  or  as  commuted  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons. 

In  flat  and  general  sentences,  the  Board  has  the  power  to  grant  parole 
at  any  time  upon  application  made  by  the  prisoner  or  on  its  own 
motion.  The  Board,  however,  does  not  consider  parole  on  general 
sentences  until  the  prisoner’s  application  has  been  submitted  by  the 
institution  with  a progress  report  and  the  superintendent’s  recom- 
mendation. 

If  the  Board  refuses  to  grant  parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a flat 
sentence,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  a “Good  Time’’  deduction  under 
the  Commutation  Act  of  1901  provided  his  conduct  in  the  institution 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  Commutation  Act  does  not  apply  when 
parole  is  granted. 
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PROCEDURE  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
PAROLE  CONSIDERATION 


Processing  o£  an  application  for  parole  begins  approximately  two 
months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term.  At  the  proper 
time,  the  prisoner  is  routinely  furnished  with  an  application  blank, 
which  he  must  fill  out  in  his  own  handwriting  if  he  is  able  to  write. 
This  form  includes  space  for  the  applicant’s  version  of  his  current  of- 
fense, his  previous  criminal  record,  his  parole  plan,  his  dependents,  his 
prison  work  assignments  and  earnings,  the  use  he  has  made  of  his 
earnings,  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  improve  himself  in  prison,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  thinks  parole  should  be  granted  him. 

The  completed  application  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Parole  by 
the  institution  with  an  up-to-date  summary  of  the  applicant’s  conduct, 
work,  and  educational  record  while  confined  and  other  data  reflecting 
upon  his  current  mental  and  physical  condition,  attitude,  and  general 
progress;  the  recommendation  of  the  warden  or  superintendent;  and 
a parole  plan  consisting  of  a home,  a job,  and  a parole  adviser.  The 
plan  is  sent  to  the  proper  District  Office  of  the  Board  for  investigation 
by  a Parole  Agent,  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  findings,  recommends  its 
acceptance  or  rejection,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

During  the  period  of  the  applicant’s  incarceration,  the  Board,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  has  procured  information  as  full  and  complete 
as  has  been  obtainable  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  offense, 
the  community  sentiment,  his  previous  criminal  record,  and  his 
character,  mental  characteristics,  habits,  and  general  background,  as 
w'ell  as  the  stenographic  record,  if  any,  of  his  trial,  conviction,  and 
sentence. 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  law,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
scheduled  parole  hearing  the  Board  sends  a notice  to  the  trial  judge 
and  district  attorney  soliciting  any  comments  or  recommendation  which 
they  may  care  to  make  about  the  case. 

The  applicant  is  finally  interviewed  in  the  institution  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Board,  either  a District  Supervisor  or  one  or  more  Board 
Members  who  have  before  them  the  parole  application  and  the  official 
record  of  the  applicant.  At  this  personal  interview  the  applicant  is 
afforded  all  the  time  he  may  desire  to  plead  his  case  and  to  supplement 
the  information  supplied  by  him  in  his  written  application.  The  inter- 
viewer records  his  impressions  and  recommendations  immediately  after 
the  interview. 
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At  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  soon  after,  the  case  is  thoroughly 
considered  on  the  basis  of  all  the  above  factors,  and  the  Board  arrives 
at  a decision,  in  which  at  least  two  Members  must  concur,  either  to 
grant  parole,  to  refuse  parole,  or  to  continue  the  case  for  further 
investigation  or  information  or  a better  parole  plan.  In  refusing  parole, 
the  Board  usually  sets  a time  for  review.  It  may,  however,  refuse  parole 
repeatedly;  and  when  in  its  judgment  the  applicant  cannot  be  benefited 
by  parole  supervision  or  his  release  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  society,  it  may  require  him  to  serve  his  maximum. 
Parole  is  not  a prisoner’s  right,  the  Supreme  Court  having  determined 
that  the  maximum  is  the  legal  sentence  and  the  minimum  merely  a 
legislative  date  for  the  consideration  of  parole.  A prisoner  who  is 
refused  parole  is  always  advised  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  sometimes 
certain  conditions  are  indicated  to  him  for  a later  review  of  his  case, 
such  as  improvement  in  conduct,  attitude,  or  work  record  or  an  effort 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  institution. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PAROLE 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  following  general  rules,  regulations,  and 
conditions  of  parole: 

1.  Upon  his  release  from  the  institution,  the  parolee  must  proceed 
directly  to  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  paroled  and  make  an  arrival 
report  within  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  He  must  have  the  ^vritten  permission  of  his  Parole  Agent  before 
he  may 

(a)  leave  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  has  been  paroled; 

(b)  change  his  residence  or  employment; 

(c)  possess  or  apply  for  a license  to  hunt  or  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle; 

(d)  get  married. 

3.  If  he  loses  his  job,  he  must  immediately  report  that  fact  to  his 
Parole  Agent;  he  must  make  every  effort  to  obtain  and  hold  a legitimate 
job;  and  he  must  advise  his  employer  that  he  is  on  parole. 

4.  He  must  support  his  dependents,  if  he  has  any,  and  assume 
toward  them  all  his  moral  and  legal  obligations. 

5.  He  is  cautioned  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
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6.  He  is  forbidden  to  own,  possess,  use,  sell,  distribute,  or  have  under 
his  control  narcotic  drugs  in  any  form  or  firearms  or  other  deadly 
weapons. 

7.  He  must  not  associate  with  any  person  having  a criminal  record, 
with  any  person  of  bad  reputation,  or  with  any  other  individual  with 
whom  his  Parole  Agent  may  forbid  him  to  associate. 

8.  He  is  forbidden  to  visit  houses  of  prostitution,  gambling  sites,  or 
other  questionable  places. 

9.  He  is  forbidden  to  live  in  sexual  relationship  with  any  one  to 
whom  he  is  not  legally  married. 

10.  He  must  comply  with  all  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal 
laws,  ordinances,  and  orders  and  conduct  himself  as  a good  citizen. 

11.  He  must  not  correspond  with  inmates  of  any  prison  or  other 
correctional  institution,  nor  carry  messages,  call  upon,  or  write  to 
relatives  of  inmates  in  the  institution  from  which  he  has  been  released. 

12.  He  must  permit  his  Parole  Agent  to  visit  him  at  his  home  and 
place  of  employment  at  any  time. 

IS.  He  must  reply  promptly  to  any  communication  from  an  ac- 
credited representative  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

14.  He  must  submit  truthful  written  I'eports  monthly  and  any  other 
oral  and  written  reports  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

15.  If  infected  with  a venereal  disease,  he  must  take  regular  treat- 
ments for  it  until  cured. 

16.  He  must  register  as  a person  convicted  of  crime  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  any  locality  requiring  such  registration. 

In  addition,  the  Board  may  impose  special  conditions  to  govern 
particular  cases;  for  example,  close  supervision,  payment  of  fine  and 
costs,  payment  of  restitution,  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages 
where  such  indulgence  has  been  a factor  in  the  previous  criminal 
activity  or  maladjustment  of  the  individual,  etc. 

Before  being  released  from  prison,  the  parolee  is  furnished  ivith  a 
copy  of  the  parole  rules,  which  are  fully  explained  to  him  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Board,  and  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  them  and  to  waive  extradition  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  him 
from  another  state. 
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SUPERVISION 


Parolees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole 
are  supervised  by  Parole  Agents  working  out  of  nine  District  Offices 
located  in  the  following  cities:  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  Erie,  Allentown,  Butler,  and  Altoona. 
Women  agents  work  out  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Williamsport. 
In  compliance  with  legal  requirements,  parolees  must  be  supervised 
by  Parole  Agents  of  their  own  sex. 

During  the  period  of  supervision,  the  Parole  Agents  maintains  con- 
tact with  the  parolee,  both  directly  and  through  his  family,  employer, 
and  sponsor,  in  an  effort  to  help  him  to  become  integrated  and  to  live 
acceptably  in  the  community.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  society  by 
returning  the  parolee  to  prison  when  he  becomes  a threat  to  peace  and 
security.  He  is  required  to  keep  a running  record  of  his  contacts  in 
each  case  and  to  submit  through  his  District  Supervisor  to  the  Central 
Office  a Quarterly  Supervision  Report  on  every  parolee  assigned  to 
him,  with  a recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  con- 
tinued on  parole. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

The  Board  also  supervises  parolees  for  other  states  and  sends  parolees 
to  other  states  for  supervision  under  the  terms  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1934  and  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  in 
1937.  This  is  done  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Receiving  State,  where 
the  parolee  or  applicant  for  parole  must  have  a parole  plan  and  usually 
legal  residence.  The  Sending  State  is  obligated  to  return  a parolee 
when  the  Receiving  State  so  recommends.  All  forty-eight  states  are  now 
members  of  this  Compact. 

VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 

A parolee  may  be  returned  to  prison  either  as  a technical  violator  or 
as  a convicted  violator. 

A technical  violator  is  one  who  is  returned  for  breach  of  parole  rules 
but  without  having  been  convicted  of  a new  offense  in  a court  of  record. 
He  is  given  credit  for  the  time  he  has  served  “on  the  street”  in  good 
standing. 

A convicted  violator  is  a parolee  who  is  returned  because  of  a new 
conviction  in  a court  of  record  for  a crime  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
He  forfeits  all  his  parole  time  and  is  liable  to  recommitment  for  the 
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complete  unserved  portion  of  his  old  sentence,  in  addition  to  serving 
his  new  sentence,  unless  the  Board  sees  fit  to  reparole  him  at  some  time. 

Every  parole  violator  is  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  Board 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  Formal  action 
is  then  taken  by  the  Board  either  to  recommit  him  to  prison  or  to 
reinstate  him  on  parole,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
violation. 

DISCHARGE  FROM  PAROLE 

The  Board  of  Parole  has  jurisdiction  over  the  parolee  until  super- 
vision is  terminated  by  expiration  or  commutation  of  the  maximum 
sentence,  by  pardon,  or  by  death.  The  power  of  the  Board  to  discharge 
from  parole  prior  to  such  termination  is  limited  to  parolees  under  a 
general  sentence.  In  these  cases  the  Board  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
considering  final  discharge  after  the  parolee  has  served  at  least  three 
years  on  parole  with  a satisfactory  record. 

SPECIAL  COMMUTATION 

By  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  Board  of  Parole  has 
developed  programs  for  special  commutation  of  the  maximum  sentence 
in  two  types  of  cases,  to  wit: 

1.  Parolees  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  after  one  year  of  service  (or  less  if  battle  experience  is  included) 
and  who  have  made  a satisfactory  adjustment  in  civilian  life  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

2.  Parolees  who  have  shown  a satisfactory  parole  adjustment  for  a 
period  of  five  years  or  longer.  Five  years  was  selected  as  the  criterion 
for  such  consideration  when  a statistical  study  revealed  that  less  than 
3%  of  the  returned  violators,  or  less  than  0.5%  of  the  total  number  of 
parolees,  committed  their  violations  after  their  fifth  year  on  parole. 
Ten  years  is  the  minimum  period  for  consideration  of  cases  on  parole 
by  commutation  of  life  sentence. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  special  commutation  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  procedure  is  initiated  by  the 
Parole  Agent  with  the  approval  of  the  District  Supervisor  when  he 
believes  that  a parolee  under  his  supervision  is  worthy  of  such  con- 
sideration and  meets  the  basic  requirements.  Under  a new  Board 
policy,  the  Parole  Agent  is  required  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  sentencing 
judge. 
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The  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  to  release  any  life-sentenced 
parolee  from  supervision.  Each  such  case  must  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  receive  the  Governor’s  approval  before  the 
pai'olce  is  released  from  supervision. 

PARDON  BOARD  CASES 

The  Board  of  Pardons  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Board  of  Parole.  It  is  a constitutional  body  composed  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
advising  the  Governor  on  applications  for  pardon  or  commutation  of 
the  minimum  or  maximum  sentence. 

A minimum  sentence  commuted  through  this  medium  establishes  a 
new  minimum  date  for  parole  consideration.  If  the  Board  of  Parole 
sees  fit  to  refuse  parole  at  the  commuted  minimum,  it  must  within  ten 
days  furnish  the  Board  of  Pardons  with  its  reasons  for  such  action.  The 
Board  of  Pardons  may  either  accept  those  reasons  or  order  the  prisoner’s 
release  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over  prisoners 
with  life  sentences  until  such  sentence  has  been  commuted  by  the 
Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons.  The  com- 
mutation enables  the  prisoner  to  apply  for  parole. 

Commutation  of  the  maximum  sentence  or  a pardon  automatically 
terminates  parole  supervision  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Parole. 

The  Board  of  Parole  is  required  by  law  to  conduct  a fact-finding 
investigation  and  submit  a detailed  report  on  each  case  coming  before 
the  Pardon  Board. 

SPECIAL  PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  CASES 

Probation  is  commonly  confused  with  parole.  It  differs  from  parole 
in  that  the  individual  so  treated  is  not  sent  to  prison  for  his  offense  but 
is  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty  under  supervision  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  court. 

Parole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a conditional  release  from  prison  under 
supervision  after  a portion  of  the  sentence  has  been  served  in  confine- 
ment. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over  probation 
cases.  Each  county  has  its  own  probation  system;  however,  any  judge 
may  refer  a probation  case  to  the  Board  of  Parole  for  supervision.  Such 
referred  cases  are  supervised  in  the  same  manner  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  regular  parolees,  with  the  reports  and  recommendations 
being  sent  to  the  judge,  who  retains  jurisdiction  and  may  withdraw  or 
close  the  case  at  any  time. 

The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  with  parolees  who  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  virtue  of  a maximum  sentence  of  less 
than  two  years.  The  court  may  certify  such  cases  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Parole  Board  as  special  parole  cases. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

In  order  that  the  concept  of  parole  may  be  better  understood,  there 
follows  a treatise  on  the  origin,  development,  and  philosophy  of  parole 
and  a history  of  parole  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Origin,  Development  and  Philosophy 

of  Parole 

EARLY  HISTORY 

Today’s  concept  of  parole  did  not  spring  full-grown  from  the  nimble 
brain  of  some  crack-pot  theorist.  Rather  it  is  the  product  of  many 
minds  that  were  faced  with  the  practical  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  felon  who  was  not  executed. 

Parole,  as  we  know  it  today,  has  had  a slow  and  devious  development 
with  many  relapses,  and  every  step  of  advancement  grew  out  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  a practical  situation. 

Parole  is  based  on  three  fundamentals:  (1)  remission  of  part  of  the 
sentence  imposed  by  court  on  the  basis  of  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  was  always  good  conduct  while  in  prison;  (2)  a contract  or 
agreement  between  the  paroling  authority  and  the  prisoner,  infringe- 
ment of  which  would  result  in  return  to  prison;  (3)  provision  for 
supervision  of  those  released  under  parole  conditions. 

The  first  two  aspects  of  parole  developed  more  or  less  simultaneously 
with  varying  emphasis.  The  provision  of  supervision  is  of  more  recent 
origin. 

Although  the  word  “parole”  was  not  used  until  1846,  the  idea  of 
conditional  release  of  offenders  goes  back  to  colonial  days.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  seed  of  parole  was  planted  in  the  Order  of  the  English 
Privy  Council,  passed  in  1617,  making  it  a policy  of  the  Government 
to  transport  convicts  overseas  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  the  increasing  prison  population.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  then  began  sending  convicts  to  the  colonists  in  the  new 
world  as  indentured  servants.  Many  of  these  indentured  servants,  after 
serving  their  time  or  purchasing  their  freedom,  become  settlers,  and 
their  branches  spread  into  our  present  civilization. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Revolutionary  W^ar,  English  convicts  were 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  Australia  where  the  Governor  was  given 
the  power  of  conditional  pardon,  which  later  developed  into  the 
“Ticket-of-Leave”  system  introduced  by  Captain  Alexander  Maco- 
nochie  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1840. 

Maconochie’s  system  was  elaborated  and  improved  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  in  Ireland  and  became  known  as  the  Irish  System.  As  carried 
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out  in  Ireland,  if  definitely  demonstrated  that  a system  of  conditional 
liberation  was  workable  both  for  the  protection  of  society  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal.  The  most  novel  phrases  of  the  Irish 
System  were  that  it  required  the  person  on  “Ticket  of  Leave”  to  make 
periodical  reports  and  provided  reimprisonment  for  those  who  violated 
their  agreement. 

By  1865,  the  Irish  System  had  become  well  known*  in  America.  At 
the  same  time  prison  reformers  were  critical  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  American  prisons  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  plan. 
However,  objections  were  raised  against  it  because  it  used  police  officers 
to  supervise  “Ticket-of-Leave”  men.  It  appears  that  the  same  criticism 
had  been  raised  in  England,  where  prisoners’  aid  societies  were  estab- 
lished, partly  subsidized  by  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising men  on  “Ticket  of  Leave.” 

Prisoners’  aid  societies  were  already  in  existence  in  .\merica,  although 
they  had  been  limiting  their  activities  largely  to  prison  visiting.  The 
first  of  these  societies  was  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisoners,  which  was  first  established  in  1776,  became 
inactive  during  the  Revolution,  was  reorganized  in  1787,  and  is  still 
functioning  today  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
As  early  as  1851,  this  society  appointed  an  agent  to  work  with  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  first  legal  recognition  of  the  conditional  release  idea  in  America 
occurred  in  New  York  State  in  1817  when  the  first  “Good  Time”  law 
was  passed.  A form  of  conditional  release  was  used  in  the  same  state  in 
the  indenture  of  juvenile  delinquents  released  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  under  a law  passed  in  1825.  In  1846,  Massachusetts  appointed 
an  agent  to  assist  released  prisoners  in  obtaining  employment,  tools, 
clothing,  and  transportation  with  the  aid  of  public  funds.  Sporadic 
attempts  to  establish  some  system  of  conditional  release  were  made  in 
France  (1832) , Spain  (1835) , and  Germany  (1842)  , but  the  idea  was 
destined  to  take  root  and  to  attain  its  fullest  development  in  America. 

The  first  full-fledged  parole  system  in  this  country  was  established 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  New  York  in  1876. 
Z.  R.  Erockway,  the  first  Superintendent,  set  up  a system  which  com- 
prised the  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  a system  of  grading  of 
the  inmates  while  in  the  reformatory,  compulsory  education,  and  the 
parole  of  carefully  selected  prisoners.  Supervision  of  the  released 
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prisoner  was  provided  by  volunteer  citizens  who  were  known  as 
guardians.  One  of  the  conditions  of  parole  was  that  the  parolee  must 
report  to  his  guardian  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Later,  written  reports 
were  required  and  submitted  to  the  institution  after  they  were  certified 
by  the  employer  and  guardian. 

The  Elmira  experiment  w'as  designed  to  rehabilitate  young  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  tw’enty-five.  The  first  parole  law- 
affecting  the  adult  offender  was  passed  in  Ohio  in  1884.  At  the  present 
time,  every  state  has  a parole  law  on  its  statute  books. 

Parole  in  this  country  has  developed  to  the  point  where  interstate 
cooperation  under  legal  auspices  has  been  achieved  in  the  matter  of 
supeiwision  of  parolees  as  w-ell  as  in  the  matter  of  returning  to  prison 
parole  violators  who  go  from  one  state  to  another.  In  1934,  Congress 
passed  a law  permitting  the  states  to  enter  into  agreements  or  comjDacts 
with  each  other  to  promote  mutual  assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
parolees  and  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime.  In  1935,  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  Crime  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  was 
organized  to  promote  uniform  state  legislation  covering  the  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  criminals  fleeing  from  one  state  into  another  and  the 
supervision  of  parolees  of  one  state  by  another.  In  the  year  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation  referred  to  above,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  entered  into  an  informal  agreement  to 
supervise  each  other’s  parolees.  Since  that  time,  all  forty-eight  states 
have  passed  legislation  enabling  them  to  enter  into  legal  compacts 
with  each  other  relative  to  parole  matters  under  what  is  know-n  as  the 
Interstate  Compact  for  the  Supervision  of  Probationers  and  Parolees. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Some  of  the  basic  elements  of  parole  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  for  tlte 
first  time  in  the  procedure  of  releasing  juveniles  from  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge,  a private  institution  which  023ened  in  1826  and  is 
today  known  as  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys.  The  governing  board  of 
this  institution  w-as  given  authority  to  indenture  juvenile  offenders  to 
private  citizens  at  its  discretion.  Another  House  of  Refuge  w'as  opened 
in  western  Pennsylvania  as  a state  institution  in  1854  and  is  today 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza.  This  institu- 
tion also  made  use  of  indenture  in  the  release  of  its  inmates. 

The  first  “Good  Time”  law-  was  passed  in  1861.  Under  this  law-,  the 
wardens  of  the  penitentiaries  w-ere  required  to  keep  a record  of  infrac- 
tions committed  by  the  prisoners.  Those  w-ith  no  marks  against  them 
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weie  entitled  to  a reduction  of  sentence  according  to  a complicated 
scale  based  on  the  original  sentence  given  by  the  court  and  the  number 
of  months  served.  This  law,  however,  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  another  law  with  a similar  method  of  computation  was  passed  in 
1869.  Still  another  act,  passed  in  1901  and  superseding  the  law  of  1869, 
provided  that  all  prisoners  confined  in  any  state  or  county  penal  institu- 
tion for  one  year  or  more  could  earn  commutation.  This  act  still 
applies  to  cases  sentenced  to  county  prisons  with  flat  sentences  of  one 
year  or  more.  However,  under  the  current  State  Parole  Act,  those  who 
serve  flat  sentences  of  two  years  or  more  are  eligible  to  apply  for  parole 
before  they  become  eligible  for  “Good  Time”  under  the  law  of  1901. 
Discharge  under  the  “Good  Time”  law— or  Commutation  Act  of  1901— 
can  be  granted  only  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons. 

Parole  in  the  modern  sense  was  first  applied  to  young  adults  in  this 
State  when  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon 
was  established  in  1887.  Under  the  law  governing  this  institution, 
imprisonment  in  the  reformatory  could  be  imposed  only  under  a 
general  sentence,  better  known  as  indeterminate,  in  which  the  court 
determined  neither  the  minimum  nor  the  maximum.  The  institution 
set  the  maximum  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  set  by  the  Criminal 
Code  for  each  crime.  The  board  of  managers  had  the  power  to  grant 
release  with  or  without  parole.  The  system  was  copied  after  the  re- 
formatory system  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  is  retained  today  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  White  Hill,  except  that  parole  is 
always  imposed  if  release  occurs  before  the  maximum. 


The  Basic  Law  of  1909  and  Amendments 

It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  basic  law  was  passed  providing  parole 
for  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries.  It  provided  that  cases  sentenced  to 
penitentiaries  must  be  given  sentences,  the  minimum  of  which  could 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  maximum.  Thus,  the  indeterminate 
sentence  idea,  in  a modified  form,  was  introduced  in  the  penitentiaries. 
Penitentiary  cases  were  paroled  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  and  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
Parole  could  be  terminated  before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
sentence  by  the  same  procedure. 

The  Act  of  1909  was  amended  in  1911.  Under  the  amendments,  the 
limiting  of  the  minimum  sentence  to  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  on 
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penitentiary  cases  was  eliminated,  and  the  courts  practically  returned 
to  the  imposition  of  flat  sentences  with  very  small  differences  between 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum.  Thus,  the  advancement  toward  the 
indeterminate  sentence  suffered  a relapse. 

The  Act  of  1911  extended  parole  powers  to  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  throughout  the  State.  This  gave  the  criminal  courts  the  power 
to  parole  and  reparole  and  to  commit  and  recommit  for  parole  viola- 
tion all  cases  sentenced  to  the  county  prisons. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  idea  received  new  impetus  in  1913  when 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  was  established.  The 
acts  governing  this  institution  call  for  the  imposition  of  a general 
sentence  on  all  cases  sentenced  there.  Before  the  Parole  Board  was 
established,  parole  was  granted  by  the  board  of  managers  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
of  commitment. 

In  1923,  the  Ludlow  Act  was  passed  governing  the  sentencing  of 
defendants  to  the  penitentiaries.  This  act  requires  that  the  sentences 
imposed  in  such  cases  shall  have  a minimum  and  a maximum  set  by 
the  court,  but  that  the  minimum  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  maximum, 
and  that  the  maximum  shall  not  exceed  that  imposed  by  the  statutes  for 
the  crime.  This  law  prevails  today  in  the  sentencing  of  all  cases  to  the 
penitentiaries.  The  courts  have  authority  to  apply  it  also  to  defendants 
who  are  sentenced  to  county  prisons  and  workhouses  for  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  a penitentiary. 

Although  the  laws  so  far  discussed  provided  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  they  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  supervision  of  the  prisoners  so  released.  The  peni- 
tentiaries and  the  reformatory  maintained  a parole  officer  each,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  send  out  monthly  report  blanks  to  the  various  men  on 
parole,  requesting  limited  information  relative  to  current  address  and 
employment.  These  were  countersigned  by  a sponsor  and  returned  to 
the  institutions.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  personnel,  personal 
contacts  with  men  on  parole  were  out  of  the  question.  Some  personal 
supervision  was  afforded  the  parolees  from  the  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Women.  This  institution  from  the  beginning  was  able  to  arrange 
for  supervision  of  its  parolees  by  two  parole  officers  located  respectively 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  in  addition  to  the  parole  officer  at  the 
institution.  At  the  county  level,  the  courts  were  given  power  to  appoint 
one  or  more  probation  officers.  However,  the  number  appointed  has 
seldom  been  adequate  for  the  case  load  that  these  officers  have  to  carry. 
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Supervision  of  a small  number  of  parolees  released  from  state  peni- 
tentiaries and  some  county  jails  was  provided  by  some  private  agencies, 
like  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that 
this  organization  had  for  a long  time  been  actively  interested  in 
persons  released  from  prisons.  They  not  only  had  been  concerned  with 
the  supervision  and  aiding  of  such  subjects,  but  at  one  time  provided 
shelter  for  released  prisoners.  Hotvever,  the  number  of  cases  that  they 
are  able  to  supervise  is  small. 

THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE  (1929-1942) 

By  1925,  the  law  makers  came  to  realize  that  the  releasing  of  prisoners 
on  parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  would  serve  no 
purpose  unless  those  so  released  were  given  supervision  and  guidance 
toward  an  intelligent  readjustment.  A Parole  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem.  As  a result  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission,  laws  were  passed  in  1929  creating  a State  Bureau  of 
Parole  Supervision  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
Three  related  acts  gave  the  Board  of  Pardons  the  supervision  of 
parolees  from  the  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory;  the  Attorney 
General  was  given  the  authority  to  appoint  a Supendsor  of  Parole  and 
the  necessary  field  agents;  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  was  given  the 
power  also  to  arrest  parole  violators  through  warrants  issued  to  its 
agents  and  return  them  to  the  institutions.  Thus  was  established  the 
first  .State  System  of  Parole  Supervision. 

A Central  Office  was  established  in  Harrisburg  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Parole  in  charge,  and  the  State  was  divided  into  six  districts  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Wilkes-Barre,  Bellefonte, 
and  Erie,  each  in  charge  of  a Senior  Parole  Agent. 

As  was  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  Pennsylvania,  through  its 
Supervisor  of  Parole,  entered  into  an  informal  agreement  in  1934  with 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  for  the  supervision  of  their 
parolees  in  exchange  for  the  supervision  of  Pennsylvania  parolees  by 
them.  This  arrangement  was  formalized  in  1937  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  Governor,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1934,  to  enter  into  a compact  with  any  other  state  and  to  designate  an 
officer  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  trans- 
action of  all  interstate  matters  pertaining  to  crime  and  especially  the 
supervision  of  parolees. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  PAROLE  SYSTEM 

ACT  OF  1941 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Parole  Acts  of  1929,  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania many  systems  of  parole.  At  the  state  level,  each  of  the  state 
institutions,  namelv,  the  two  penitentiaries,  the  Industrial  School  at 
Huntingdon,  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza,  had  its  own  system  of 
parole.  Private  and  semi-private  institutions  for  juveniles  each  had  its 
system  of  conditional  release  and  supervision. 

At  the  penitentiaries,  the  board  of  trustees  recommended  parole  to 
the  Board  of  Pardons,  who  in  turn  recommended  to  the  Governor.  At 
the  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  the  board  of  managers  paroled 
■ivithout  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Governor.  At  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  ^Vomen,  the  board  of  managers  paroled 
with  the  approval  of  the  committing  courts.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Morganza,  parole  was  granted  by  the  board  of 
managers  with  the  approval  of  the  committing  court. 

At  the  county  level,  each  county  had,  and  still  has,  its  own  parole 
system  run  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts,  ■who  have  the  po’^ver 
not  only  to  parole  before  the  expiration  of  a minimum  sentence,  but 
also  to  discharge  from  parole  or  probation  at  any  time.  The  court  has 
the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  probation  officers  charged  -(vith  the 
responsibility  of  making  investigations  for  the  court  and  also  of  super- 
vising probationers  and  parolees.  Before  the  Parole  Act  of  1941,  these 
services  applied  to  all  cases  which  the  judges  had  sentenced  to  local 
county  prisons  and  workhouses  regardless  of  the  length  of  sentence 
involved. 

The  Acts  of  1929  brought  under  one  system  the  supervision  of 
parolees  released  from  the  penitentiaries  and  the  Industrial  School  and 
tended  to  standardize  the  procedure  of  release  from  these  institutions, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Board  of  Parole 
and  the  establishment  of  a unified  parole  service  under  the  Parole  Act 
of  1941. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PAROLE 

Parole  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  change 
in  point  of  view  toward  crime  and  punishment.  During  the  last 
century,  we  have  observed  a restriction  in  the  application  of  capital 
punishment  and  a repudiation  of  the  Devil’s  Island  form  of  penology. 
The  result  is  that  a large  proportion  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  go 
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to  prison  instead  of  being  killed  off,  and  nearly  every  one  that  goes  to 
prison  is  sooner  or  later  returned  to  society. 

The  fact  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  elimination  of  the  offender 
by  death,  but  believe  that  there  is  some  good  in  every  offender  which 
renders  him  redeemable,  gives  rise  to  the  need  of  a service  like  parole. 
In  the  assumption  of  a more  humane  attitude  toward  the  criminal, 
society  has  taken  unto  itself  certain  risks.  Parole  results  from  a desire 
to  counteract  these  risks. 

Society  has  every  right  to  protect  itself  against  such  risks  in  any  way 
it  can,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  profitable  way  of  obtaining  this 
protection  is  by  turning  the  criminal  into  a useful  citizen.  Parole  is  a 
means  to  this  end. 

Considered  in  this  light,  no  criminal  has  a right  to  parole.  It  is 
society  that  has  a right  to  parole  for  several  reasons,  all  of  which  insure 
a measure  of  protection.  Parole  is  the  service  that  aids  the  released 
prisoner  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  relatively  abnormal  environ- 
ment of  the  prison  and  that  of  the  community.  Parole  provides  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  offender  when  he  can  be  removed  from  society 
as  soon  as  he  shows  indication  of  dangerous  behavior  without  waiting 
until  he  commits  another  crime.  It  provides  legal  authority  to  compel 
a former  offender  to  live  up  to  acceptable  standards  of  conduct.  It 
provides  for  the  former  offender  a period  of  supervision  under  normal 
social  conditions  before  he  is  completely  free.  It  also  provides  in  part 
a test  of  the  efficacy  of  prison  treatment. 

Authorities  agree  that  parole  is  a case  work  service  in  an  authori- 
tarian setting,  although  there  is  still  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
unavoidable  authoritarian  factors  upon  the  efficacy  of  case  work  tech- 
niques. Nevertheless,  parole  work,  dealing  primarily  with  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  persons  released  from  prisons,  cannot  at  best 
deal  with  its  problems  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  individual  case 
method.  As  its  chief  concern  is  that  of  helping  the  individual  resume  a 
respectable  place  in  the  community,  parole  must  rely  on  community 
resources  and  community  cooperation  for  its  success.  This  is  impera- 
tive because  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  is  an  adjustment  to 
society.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  community  conscious- 
ness to  the  social  realities  of  the  problems  of  parole  and  to  point  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  public  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  offender. 

Finally,  the  success  of  any  parole  system,  however  well  conceived,  will 
depend  upon  how  it  is  administered.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  leaders  in  the  field  of  parole  have  laid  down  a set  of  principles 
which  we  present  here. 
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A Declaration  of  the  Principles 
of  Parole 

(Adopted  April  18,  1939) 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  National  Parole  Conference,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  the  judiciary,  federal,  state,  and  munic- 
ipal law  enforcement  officials,  the  church,  the  communitv,  and  the 
various  penal  and  correctional  svstems  in  the  United  States, 

Recognizing  that 

Practically  all  imprisoned  offenders  are  by  operation  of  law  ulti- 
mately released,  and  that 

Parole,  when  properly  administered  and  carefully  distinguished  from 
clemency,  protects  the  public  by  maintaining  control  over  offenders 
after  they  leave  prison,  do  declare  and  affirm  that 

For  Parole  Fully  to  Achieve  its  Purpose 

1.  The  paroling  authoritv  should  be  impartial,  non-political,  pro- 
fessionally competent,  and  able  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  full  con- 
sideration of  each  case; 

2.  The  sentencing  and  parole  laws  should  endo-^v  the  paroling 
authority  with  broad  discretion  in  determining  the  time  and  conditions 
of  release; 

3.  The  paroling  authority  should  have  complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  prisoner,  his  background,  and  the  situation 
which  will  confront  him  on  his  release; 

4.  The  parole  program  of  treatment  and  training  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  a system  of  criminal  justice; 

5.  The  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  used  to  prepare  the 
individual  vocationally,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  for  return 
to  society; 

6.  The  community  through  its  social  agencies,  public  and  private, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  parole  service  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  improving  home  and  neighborhood  conditions  in  preparation 
for  the  prisoner’s  release; 
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V5'  FE8  2 61965 


The  Pennsylvania  Parole  System 


PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


QTFinTTnK 


The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole 


CREATION  AND  COMPOSITION 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  was  established  by  the  Act  of 
August  6,  1941,  P.  L.  861,  for  the  following  stated  legislative  purpose: 

The  value  of  parole  as  a disciplinary  and  corrective  influence 
and  process  is  hereby  recognized,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  this  Commonwealth  that  persons  subject  or 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  crime  shall,  on  release  there- 
from, be  subjected  to  a period  of  parole  during  which  their 
rehabilitation,  adjustment  and  restoration  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  and  activities  shall  be  aided  and  facilitated  by 
guidance  and  supervision  under  a competent  and  efficient 
parole  administration,  and  to  that  end  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
act  to  create  a uniform  and  exclusive  system  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  parole  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Under  the  amending  Act  of  May  27,  1943,  P.  L.  767,  the  Board  is 
comprised  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
Members  are  appointed  for  four  years  and  are  not  permitted  to  hold 
any  other  public  office  or  position,  nor  to  engage  in  any  business, 
profession,  or  employment  during  the  terms  for  which  they  are 
appointed. 

JURISDICTION 

The  Board  has  exclusive  power  to  parole  and  reparole,  to  commit 
and  recommit  for  violations  of  parole,  and  to  discharge  from  parole  all 
persons  sentenced  by  any  court  in  the  Commonwealth  to  imprisonment 
in  any  state  or  county  correctional  institution  for  a maximum  term  of 
two  years  or  more,  except  those  classified  by  legal  procedure  as  defective 
delinquents  or  as  juveniles  and  convicts  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
The  actions  of  the  Board  are  not  reviewable  by  any  other  authority. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PAROLE 

The  time  of  eligibility  for  parole  depends  upon  the  type  of  sentence 
imposed.  There  are  four  kinds  of  sentences,  to  wit: 

1.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  which  has  a minimum  and  a maxi- 
mum set  by  the  court.  The  minimum  may  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  imposed  maximum,  and  the  legal  maximum  is  fixed  by 
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statute  tor  each  type  of  offense.  A prisoner  may  be  committed  to 
eitlier  a state  or  a county  prison  under  such  a sentence. 

2.  The  flat,  or  definite,  sentence,  in  which  a maximum  but  no  mini- 
mum is  set  by  the  court.  Such  a sentence  may  be  imposed  only 
for  certain  types  of  crimes  for  which  the  law  provides  simple 
imprisonment  in  a county  prison. 

3.  The  general  sentence,  which  is  imposed  only  in  cases  committed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Hill  and  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy.  The  court  fixes  neither  a 
minimum  nor  a maximum  term  in  such  sentence;  but  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  illegal  detention, 
the  institution  records  the  maximum  provided  by  statute  for  the 
particular  crime  committed.  Under  a law  passed  in  1953,  general 
sentences  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  six  years. 

4.  Sentences  imposed  under  the  Sex  Offender  Act  passed  in  1931, 
under  which  a person  convicted  of  a sex  crime  may  be  sentenced 
to  a state  institution  for  one  day  to  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  upon  the  written  report  of  a complete  psychiatric  examina- 
tion made  through  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  or 
by  a psychiatrist  designated  by  the  court.  Within  three  months 
after  a person  has  been  sentenced  under  this  Act,  and  at  least 
every  six  months  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Parole  must  secure  a 
further  psychiatric  report  from  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
review  the  complete  record  of  such  person  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  paroled. 

In  indeterminate  sentence  cases,  the  Board  cannot  release  on  parole 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  either  as  imposed  by  the 
court  or  as  commuted  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons. 

In  flat  and  general  sentences,  the  Board  has  the  power  to  grant  parole 
at  any  time  upon  application  made  by  the  prisoner  or  on  its  own 
motion.  The  Board,  however,  does  not  consider  parole  on  general 
sentences  until  the  prisoner’s  application  has  been  submitted  by  the 
institution  with  a progress  report  and  the  superintendent’s  recom- 
mendation. 

If  the  Board  refuses  to  grant  parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a flat 
sentence,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  a “Good  Time’’  deduction  under 
the  Commutation  Act  of  1901  provided  his  conduct  in  the  institution 
tias  been  satisfactory.  The  Commutation  Act  does  not  apply  when 
parole  is  granted. 
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PROCEDURE  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
PAROLE  CONSIDERATION 


Processing  of  an  application  for  parole  begins  approximately  two 
months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term.  At  the  proper 
time,  the  prisoner  is  routinely  furnished  with  an  application  blank, 
which  he  must  fill  out  in  his  own  handwriting  if  he  is  able  to  write. 
This  form  includes  space  for  the  applicant’s  version  of  his  current  of- 
fense, his  previous  criminal  record,  his  parole  plan,  his  dependents,  his 
prison  work  assignments  and  earnings,  the  use  he  has  made  of  his 
earnings,  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  improve  himself  in  prison,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  thinks  parole  should  be  granted  him. 

The  completed  application  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Parole  by 
the  institution  with  an  up-to-date  summary  of  the  applicant’s  conduct, 
work,  and  educational  record  while  confined  and  other  data  reflecting 
upon  his  current  mental  and  physical  condition,  attitude,  and  general 
progress;  the  recommendation  of  the  warden  or  superintendent;  and 
a parole  plan  consisting  of  a home,  a job,  and  a parole  adviser.  The 
plan  is  sent  to  the  proper  District  Office  of  the  Board  for  investigation 
by  a Parole  Agent,  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  findings,  recommends  its 
acceptance  or  rejection,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

During  the  period  of  the  applicant’s  incarceration,  the  Board,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  has  procured  information  as  full  and  complete 
as  has  been  obtainable  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  offense, 
the  community  sentiment,  his  previous  criminal  record,  and  his 
character,  mental  characteristics,  habits,  and  general  background,  as 
well  as  the  stenographic  record,  if  any,  of  his  trial,  conviction,  and 
sentence. 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  law,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
scheduled  parole  hearing  the  Board  sends  a notice  to  the  trial  judge 
and  district  attorney  soliciting  any  comments  or  recommendation  which 
they  may  care  to  make  about  the  case. 

The  applicant  is  finally  interviewed  in  the  institution  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Board,  either  a District  Supervisor  or  one  or  more  Board 
Members  who  have  before  them  the  parole  application  and  the  official 
record  of  the  applicant.  At  this  personal  interview  the  applicant  is 
afforded  all  the  time  he  may  desire  to  plead  his  case  and  to  supplement 
the  information  supplied  by  him  in  his  written  application.  The  inter- 
viewer records  his  impressions  and  recommendations  immediately  after 
the  interview. 
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At  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  soon  after,  the  case  is  thoroughly 
considered  on  the  basis  of  all  the  above  factors,  and  the  Board  arrives 
at  a decision,  in  which  at  least  two  Members  must  concur,  either  to 
grant  parole,  to  refuse  parole,  or  to  continue  the  case  for  further 
investigation  or  information  or  a better  parole  plan.  In  refusing  parole, 
the  Board  usually  sets  a time  for  review.  It  may,  however,  refuse  parole 
repeatedly;  and  when  in  its  judgment  the  applicant  cannot  be  benefited 
by  parole  supervision  or  his  release  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  society,  it  may  require  him  to  serve  his  maximum. 
Parole  is  not  a prisoner’s  right,  the  Supreme  Court  having  determined 
that  the  maximum  is  the  legal  sentence  and  the  minimum  merely  a 
legislative  date  for  the  consideration  of  parole.  A prisoner  who  is 
refused  parole  is  always  advised  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  sometimes 
certain  conditions  are  indicated  to  him  for  a later  review  of  his  case, 
such  as  improvement  in  conduct,  attitude,  or  work  record  or  an  effort 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  institution. 

CONDiTIONS  OF  PAROLE 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  following  general  rules,  regulations,  and 
conditions  of  parole: 

1.  Upon  his  release  from  the  institution,  the  parolee  must  proceed 
directly  to  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  paroled  and  make  an  arrival 
report  within  tw'enty-four  hours. 

2.  He  must  have  the  written  permission  of  his  Parole  Agent  before 
he  may 

(a)  leave  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  has  been  paroled; 

(b)  change  his  residence  or  employment; 

(c)  possess  or  apply  for  a license  to  hunt  or  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle; 

(d)  get  married. 

3.  If  he  loses  his  job,  he  must  immediately  report  that  fact  to  his 
Parole  Agent;  he  must  make  every  effort  to  obtain  and  hold  a legitimate 
job;  and  he  must  advise  his  employer  that  he  is  on  parole. 

4.  He  must  support  his  dependents,  if  he  has  any,  and  assume 
toward  them  all  his  moral  and  legal  obligations. 

5.  He  is  cautioned  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
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6.  He  is  forbidden  to  own,  possess,  use,  sell,  distribute,  or  ha^  e under 
his  control  narcotic  drugs  in  any  form  or  firearms  or  other  deadly 
weapons. 

7.  He  must  not  associate  with  any  person  having  a criminal  record, 
with  any  person  of  bad  reputation,  or  with  any  other  individual  with 
whom  his  Parole  Agent  may  forbid  him  to  associate. 

8.  He  is  forbidden  to  visit  houses  of  prostitution,  gambling  sites,  or 
other  questionable  places. 

9.  He  is  forbidden  to  live  in  sexual  relationship  with  any  one  to 
whom  he  is  not  legally  married. 

10.  He  must  comply  with  all  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal 
laws,  ordinances,  and  orders  and  conduct  himself  as  a good  citizen. 

11.  He  must  not  correspond  with  inmates  of  any  prison  or  other 
correctional  institution,  nor  carry  messages,  call  upon,  or  write  to 
relatives  of  inmates  in  the  institution  from  which  he  has  been  released. 

12.  He  must  permit  his  Parole  Agent  to  visit  him  at  his  home  and 
place  of  employment  at  any  time. 

13.  He  must  reply  promptly  to  any  communication  from  an  ac- 
credited representative  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

14.  He  must  submit  truthful  written  reports  monthly  and  any  other 
oral  and  written  reports  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

15.  If  infected  with  a venereal  disease,  he  must  take  regular  treat- 
ments for  it  until  cured. 

16.  He  must  register  as  a person  convicted  of  crime  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  any  locality  requiring  such  registration. 

In  addition,  the  Board  may  impose  special  conditions  to  govern  i 
particular  cases;  for  example,  close  supervision,  payment  of  fine  and 
costs,  payment  of  restitution,  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages 
where  such  indulgence  has  been  a factor  in  the  previous  criminal 
activity  or  maladjustment  of  the  individual,  etc. 

Before  being  released  from  prison,  the  parolee  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  parole  rules,  which  are  fully  explained  to  him  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Board,  and  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  them  and  to  waive  extradition  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  him 
from  another  state. 
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SUPERVISION 


Parolees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole 
are  supervised  by  Parole  Agents  working  out  of  nine  District  Offices 
located  in  the  following  cities:  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  Erie,  Allentown,  Butler,  and  Altoona. 
Women  agents  work  out  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Williamsport. 
In  compliance  with  legal  requirements,  parolees  must  be  supervised 
by  Parole  Agents  of  their  own  sex. 

During  the  period  of  supervision,  the  Parole  Agents  maintains  con- 
tact with  the  parolee,  both  directly  and  through  his  family,  employer, 
and  sponsor,  in  an  effort  to  help  him  to  become  integrated  and  to  live 
acceptably  in  the  community.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  society  by 
returning  the  parolee  to  prison  when  he  becomes  a threat  to  peace  and 
security.  He  is  required  to  keep  a running  record  of  his  contacts  in 
each  case  and  to  submit  through  his  District  Supervisor  to  the  Central 
Office  a Quarterly  Supervision  Report  on  every  parolee  assigned  to 
him,  with  a recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  con- 
tinued on  parole. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

The  Board  also  supervises  parolees  for  other  states  and  sends  parolees 
to  other  states  for  supervision  under  the  terms  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1934  and  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  in 
1937.  This  is  done  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Receiving  State,  where 
the  parolee  or  applicant  for  parole  must  have  a parole  plan  and  usually 
legal  residence.  The  Sending  State  is  obligated  to  return  a parolee 
when  the  Receiving  State  so  recommends.  All  forty-eight  states  are  now 
members  of  this  Compact. 

VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 

A parolee  may  be  returned  to  prison  either  as  a technical  violator  or 
as  a convicted  violator. 

A technical  violator  is  one  who  is  returned  for  breach  of  parole  rules 
but  without  having  been  convicted  of  a new  offense  in  a court  of  record. 
He  is  given  credit  for  the  time  he  has  served  “on  the  street”  in  good 
standing. 

A convicted  violator  is  a parolee  who  is  returned  because  of  a new 
conviction  in  a court  of  record  for  a crime  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
He  forfeits  all  his  parole  time  and  is  liable  to  recommitment  for  the 
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complete  unserved  portion  of  his  old  sentence,  in  addition  to  serving 
his  new  sentence,  unless  the  Board  sees  fit  to  reparole  him  at  some  time. 

Every  parole  violator  is  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  Board 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  Formal  action 
is  then  taken  by  the  Board  either  to  recommit  him  to  prison  or  to 
reinstate  him  on  parole,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
violation. 


DISCHARGE  FROM  PAROLE 

The  Board  of  Parole  has  jurisdiction  over  the  parolee  until  super- 
vision is  terminated  by  expiration  or  commutation  of  the  maximum 
sentence,  by  pardon,  or  by  death.  The  power  of  the  Board  to  discharge 
from  parole  prior  to  such  termination  is  limited  to  parolees  under  a 
general  sentence.  In  these  cases  the  Board  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
considering  final  discharge  after  the  parolee  has  served  at  least  three 
years  on  parole  with  a satisfactory  lecord. 

SPECIAL  COMMUTATION 

By  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  Board  of  Parole  has 
developed  programs  for  special  commutation  of  the  maximum  sentence 
in  two  types  of  cases,  to  wit: 

1.  Parolees  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  after  one  year  of  service  (or  less  if  battle  experience  is  included) 
and  who  have  made  a satisfactory  adjustment  in  civiliait  life  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

2.  Parolees  who  have  shown  a satisfactory  parole  adjustment  for  a 
period  of  five  years  or  longer.  Five  years  was  selected  as  the  criterion 
for  such  consideration  when  a statistical  study  revealed  that  less  than 
3%  of  the  returned  violators,  or  less  than  0.5%  of  the  total  number  of 
parolees,  committed  their  violations  after  their  fifth  year  on  parole. 
Ten  years  is  the  minimum  period  for  consideration  of  rases  on  parole 
by  commutation  of  life  sentence. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  special  commutation  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  procedure  is  initiated  by  the 
Parole  Agent  with  the  approval  of  the  District  Supervisor  when  he 
believes  that  a parolee  under  his  supervision  is  worthy  of  such  con- 
sideration and  meets  the  basic  requirements.  Under  a new  Board 
policy,  the  Parole  Agent  is  required  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  sentencing 
judge. 
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The  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  to  release  any  life-sentenced 
parolee  from  supervision.  Each  such  case  must  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  receive  the  Governor’s  approval  before  the 
parolee  is  released  from  supervision. 


PARDON  BOARD  CASES 

The  Board  ol  Pardons  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Board  of  Parole.  It  is  a constitutional  body  composed  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
advising  the  Governor  on  applications  for  pardon  or  commutation  of 
the  minimum  or  maximum  sentence. 

A minimum  sentence  commuted  through  this  medium  establishes  a 
new  minimum  date  for  parole  consideration.  If  the  Board  of  Parole 
sees  fit  to  refuse  parole  at  the  commuted  minimum,  it  must  within  ten 
days  furnish  the  Boaid  of  Pardons  with  its  leasons  for  such  action.  The 
Board  of  Pardons  may  either  accept  those  reasons  or  order  the  prisoner’s 
release  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over  prisoners 
w th  life  sentences  until  such  sentence  has  been  commuted  by  the 
Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons.  The  com- 
mi  tation  enables  the  prisoner  to  apply  for  parole. 

C.ommutation  of  the  maximum  sentence  or  a pardon  automatically 
terminates  parole  supervision  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Parole. 

The  Board  of  Parole  is  required  by  law  to  conduct  a fact-finding 
investigation  and  submit  a detailed  report  on  each  case  coming  before 
the  Pardon  Board. 


SPECIAL  PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  CASES 

Probation  is  commonly  confused  with  parole.  It  differs  from  parole 
in  that  the  individual  so  treated  is  not  sent  to  prison  for  his  offense  but 
is  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty  under  supervision  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  court. 

Parole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a conditional  release  from  prison  under 
supervision  after  a portion  of  the  sentence  has  been  served  in  confine- 
ment. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  has  no  jurisdiction  over  probation 
cases.  Each  county  has  its  own  probation  system;  however,  any  judge 
may  refer  a probation  case  to  the  Board  of  Parole  for  supervision.  Such 
referred  cases  are  supervised  in  the  same  manner  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  regular  parolees,  with  the  reports  and  recommendations 
being  sent  to  the  judge,  who  retains  jurisdiction  and  may  withdraw  or 
close  the  case  at  any  time. 

The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  wdth  parolees  who  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  virtue  of  a maximum  sentence  of  less 
than  two  years.  The  court  may  certify  such  cases  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Parole  Board  as  special  parole  cases. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

In  order  that  the  concept  of  parole  may  be  better  understood,  there 
follows  a treatise  on  the  origin,  development,  and  philosophy  of  parole 
and  a history  of  parole  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Origin,  Development  and  Philosophy 

of  Parole 

EARLY  HISTORY 

Today’s  concept  of  parole  did  not  spring  full-grown  from  the  nimble 
brain  of  some  crack-pot  theorist.  Rather  it  is  the  product  of  many 
minds  that  were  faced  wuth  the  practical  problem  of  w'hat  to  do  with 
the  felon  who  w'as  not  executed. 

Parole,  as  we  know  it  today,  has  had  a slow  and  devious  development 
with  many  relapses,  and  every  step  of  advancement  grew  out  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  a practical  situation. 

Parole  is  based  on  three  fundamentals:  (1)  remission  of  part  of  the 
sentence  imposed  by  court  on  the  basis  of  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  was  always  good  conduct  while  in  prison;  (2)  a contract  or 
agreement  between  the  paroling  authority  and  the  prisoner,  infringe- 
ment of  which  would  result  in  return  to  prison;  (3)  provision  for 
supervision  of  those  released  under  parole  conditions. 

The  first  tw'o  aspects  of  parole  developed  more  or  less  simultaneously 
with  varying  emphasis.  The  provision  of  supervision  is  of  more  recent 
origin. 

Although  the  word  “parole”  was  not  used  until  1846,  the  idea  of 
conditional  release  of  offenders  goes  back  to  colonial  days.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  seed  of  parole  was  planted  in  the  Order  of  the  English 
Privy  Council,  passed  in  1617,  making  it  a policy  of  the  Government 
to  transport  convicts  overseas  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  the  increasing  prison  population.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  then  began  sending  convicts  to  the  colonists  in  the  new 
world  as  indentured  servants.  Many  of  these  indentured  servants,  after 
serving  their  time  or  purchasing  their  freedom,  become  settlers,  and 
their  branches  spread  into  our  present  civilization. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  English  convicts  were 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  Australia  where  the  Governor  was  given 
the  power  of  conditional  pardon,  which  later  developed  into  the 
“Ticket-of-Leave”  system  introduced  by  Captain  Alexander  Maco- 
nochie  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1840. 

Maconochie’s  system  was  elaborated  and  improved  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  in  Ireland  and  became  known  as  the  Irish  System.  As  carried 
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out  in  Ireland,  if  definitely  demonstrated  that  a system  of  conditional 
liberation  was  workable  both  for  the  protection  of  society  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal.  The  most  novel  phrases  of  the  Irish 
System  were  that  it  required  the  person  on  “Ticket  of  Leave”  to  make 
periodical  reports  and  provided  reimprisonment  for  those  who  violated 
their  agreement. 

By  1865,  the  Irish  System  had  become  well  known  in  America.  At 
the  same  time  prison  reformers  were  critical  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  American  prisons  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  plan. 
However,  objections  were  raised  against  it  because  it  used  police  officers 
to  supervise  “Ticket-of-Leave”  men.  It  appears  that  the  same  criticism 
had  been  raised  in  England,  where  prisoners’  aid  societies  were  estab- 
lished, partly  subsidized  by  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising men  on  “Ticket  of  Leave.” 

Prisoners’  aid  societies  were  already  in  existence  in  America,  although 
they  had  been  limiting  their  activities  largely  to  prison  visiting.  The 
first  of  these  societies  was  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisoners,  which  was  first  established  in  1776,  became 
inactive  during  the  Revolution,  was  reorganized  in  1787,  and  is  still 
functioning  today  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
As  early  as  1851,  this  society  appointed  an  agent  to  work  with  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  first  legal  recognition  of  the  conditional  release  idea  in  America 
occurred  in  New  York  State  in  1817  when  the  first  “Good  Time”  law 
was  passed.  A form  of  conditional  release  was  used  in  the  same  state  in 
the  indenture  of  juvenile  delinquents  released  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  under  a law  passed  in  1825.  In  1846,  Massachusetts  appointed 
an  agent  to  assist  released  prisoners  in  obtaining  employment,  tools, 
clothing,  and  transportation  with  the  aid  of  public  funds.  Sporadic 
attempts  to  establish  some  system  of  conditional  release  were  made  in 
France  (1832) , Spain  (1835) , and  Germany  (1842) , but  the  idea  was 
destined  to  take  root  and  to  attain  its  fullest  development  in  America. 

The  first  full-fledged  parole  system  in  this  country  was  established 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  New  York  in  1876. 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  first  Superintendent,  set  up  a system  which  com- 
prised the  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  a system  of  grading  of 
the  inmates  while  in  the  reformatory,  compulsory  education,  and  the 
parole  of  carefully  selected  prisoners.  Supervision  of  the  released 
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prisoner  was  provided  by  volunteer  titi/ens  who  were  known  as 
guardians.  One  of  the  conditions  of  parole  tvas  that  the  parolee  must 
report  to  his  guardian  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Later,  written  reports 
W'ere  required  and  submitted  to  the  institution  after  they  were  certified 
by  the  employer  and  guardian. 

The  Elmira  experiment  was  designed  to  rehabilitate  young  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  The  first  parole  law' 
affecting  the  adult  offender  was  passed  in  Ohio  in  1884.  At  the  present 
time,  every  state  has  a parole  law  on  its  statute  books. 

Parole  in  this  countrv  has  de^eloped  to  the  point  where  interstate 
cooperation  under  legal  auspices  has  been  achieved  in  the  matter  of 
supervision  of  parolees  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  returning  to  prison 
parole  violators  who  go  from  one  state  to  another.  In  1934,  Congress 
passed  a law  permitting  the  states  to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts 
with  each  other  to  promote  mutual  assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
parolees  and  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime.  In  193.5,  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  Crime  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  was 
organized  to  promote  uniform  state  legislation  covering  the  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  criminals  fleeing  from  one  state  into  another  and  the 
supervision  of  parolees  of  one  state  by  another.  In  the  year  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation  referred  to  above,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  entered  into  an  informal  agreement  to 
supervise  each  other’s  parolees.  Since  that  time,  all  forty-eight  states 
have  passed  legislation  enabling  them  to  enter  into  legal  compacts 
with  each  other  relative  to  parole  matters  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Interstate  Compact  for  the  Supervision  of  Probationers  and  Parolees. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Some  of  the  basic  elements  of  parole  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
first  time  in  the  procedure  of  releasing  juveniles  from  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge,  a private  institution  which  opened  in  1826  and  is 
today  known  as  Glen  Mills  School  for  Boys.  The  governing  board  of 
this  institution  was  given  authority  to  indenture  juvenile  offenders  to 
private  citizens  at  its  discretion.  Another  House  of  Refuge  w'as  opened 
in  western  Pennsylvania  as  a state  institution  in  1854  and  is  today 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza.  This  institu- 
tion also  made  use  of  indenture  in  the  release  of  its  inmates. 

The  first  “Good  Time”  law  was  passed  in  1861.  Under  this  law,  the 
wardens  of  the  penitentiaries  w'ere  required  to  keep  a record  of  infrac- 
tions committed  by  the  prisoners.  Those  wdth  no  marks  against  them 
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were  entitled  to  a reduction  of  sentence  according  to  a complicated 
scale  based  on  the  original  sentence  given  by  the  court  and  the  number 
of  months  served.  This  law,  however,  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  another  law  with  a similar  method  of  computation  was  passed  in 
1869.  Still  another  act,  passed  in  1901  and  superseding  the  law  of  1869, 
provided  that  all  prisoners  confined  in  any  state  or  county  penal  institu- 
tion for  one  year  or  more  could  earn  commutation.  This  act  still 
applies  to  cases  sentenced  to  county  prisons  with  flat  sentences  of  one 
year  or  more.  However,  under  the  current  State  Parole  Act,  those  who 
serve  flat  sentences  of  two  years  or  more  are  eligible  to  apply  for  pardc 
before  they  become  eligible  for  “Good  Time’’  under  the  law  of  1901. 
Discharge  under  the  “Good  Time”  law— or  Commutation  Act  of  1901— 
can  be  granted  only  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons. 

Parole  in  the  modern  sense  was  first  applied  to  young  adults  in  this 
State  when  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon 
was  established  in  1887.  Under  the  law  governing  this  institution, 
imprisonment  in  the  reformatory  could  be  imposed  only  under  a 
general  sentence,  better  known  as  indeterminate,  in  which  the  court 
determined  neither  the  minimum  nor  the  maximum.  The  insthution 
set  the  maximum  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  set  by  the  Criminal 
Code  for  each  crime.  The  board  of  managers  had  the  power  to  grant 
release  with  or  without  parole.  The  system  was  copied  after  the  re- 
formatory system  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  is  retained  today  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  ^\9lite  Hill,  except  that  parole  is 
always  imposed  if  release  occurs  before  the  maximum. 


The  Basic  Law  of  1909  and  Amendments 

It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  basic  law  was  passed  providing  parole 
for  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries.  It  provided  that  cases  sentenced  to 
penitentiaries  must  be  given  sentences,  the  minimum  of  which  could 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  maximum.  Thus,  the  indeterminate 
sentence  idea,  in  a modified  form,  was  introduced  in  the  penitentiaries. 
Penitentiary  cases  were  paroled  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  and  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
Parole  could  be  terminated  before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
sentence  by  the  same  procedure. 

The  Act  of  1909  was  amended  in  1911.  Under  the  amendments,  the 
limiting  of  the  minimum  sentence  to  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  on 
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penitentiary  cases  was  eliminated,  and  the  courts  practically  returned 
to  the  imposition  of  flat  sentences  with  very  small  differences  between 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum.  Thus,  the  advancement  toward  the 
indeterminate  sentence  suffered  a relapse. 

The  Act  of  1911  extended  parole  powers  to  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  throughout  the  State.  This  gave  the  criminal  courts  the  power 
to  parole  and  reparole  and  to  commit  and  recommit  for  parole  viola- 
tion all  cases  sentenced  to  the  county  prisons. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  idea  received  new  impetus  in  1913  when 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  was  established.  The 
acts  governing  this  institution  call  for  the  imposition  of  a general 
sentence  on  all  cases  sentenced  there.  Before  the  Parole  Board  ivas 
established,  parole  was  granted  by  the  board  of  managers  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
of  commitment. 

In  1923,  the  Ludlow  Act  was  passed  governing  the  sentencing  of 
defendants  to  the  penitentiaries.  This  act  requires  that  the  sentences 
imposed  in  such  cases  shall  have  a minimum  and  a maximum  set  by 
the  court,  but  that  the  minimum  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  maximum, 
and  that  the  maximum  shall  not  exceed  that  imposed  by  the  statutes  for 
the  crime.  This  law  prevails  today  in  the  sentencing  of  all  cases  to  the 
penitentiaries.  The  courts  have  authority  to  apply  it  also  to  defendants 
who  are  sentenced  to  county  prisons  and  workhouses  for  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  a penitentiary. 

Although  the  laws  so  far  discussed  provided  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  they  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  supervision  of  the  prisoners  so  released.  The  peni- 
tentiaries and  the  reformatory  maintained  a parole  officer  each,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  send  out  monthly  report  blanks  to  the  various  men  on 
parole,  requesting  limited  information  relative  to  current  address  and 
employment.  These  were  countersigned  by  a sponsor  and  returned  to 
the  institutions.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  personnel,  personal 
contacts  with  men  on  parole  were  out  of  the  question.  Some  personal 
supervision  was  afforded  the  parolees  from  the  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Women.  This  institution  from  the  beginning  was  able  to  arrange 
for  supervision  of  its  parolees  by  two  parole  officers  located  respectively 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  in  addition  to  the  parole  officer  at  the 
institution.  At  the  county  level,  the  courts  were  given  power  to  appoint 
one  or  more  probation  officers.  However,  the  number  appointed  has 
seldom  been  adequate  for  the  case  load  that  these  officers  have  to  carry. 
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Supervision  of  a small  number  of  parolees  released  from  state  peni- 
tentiaries and  some  county  jails  was  provided  by  some  private  agencies, 
like  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that 
this  organization  had  for  a long  time  been  actively  interested  in 
persons  released  from  prisons.  They  not  only  had  been  concerned  with 
the  supervision  and  aiding  of  such  subjects,  but  at  one  time  provided 
shelter  for  released  prisoners.  However,  the  number  of  cases  that  they 
are  able  to  supervise  is  small. 

THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE  (1929-1942) 

By  1925,  the  law  makers  came  to  realize  that  the  releasing  of  prisoners 
on  parole  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  would  serve  no 
purpose  unless  those  so  released  were  given  supervision  and  guidance 
toward  an  intelligent  readjustment.  A Parole  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem.  As  a result  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission,  laws  were  passed  in  1929  creating  a State  Bureau  of 
Parole  Supervision  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
Three  related  acts  gave  the  Board  of  Pardons  the  supervision  of 
parolees  from  the  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory;  the  Attorney 
General  was  given  the  authority  to  appoint  a Supervisor  of  Parole  and 
the  necessary  field  agents;  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  was  given  the 
power  also  to  arrest  parole  violators  through  warrants  issued  to  its 
agents  and  return  them  to  the  institutions.  Thus  was  established  the 
first  State  System  of  Parole  Supervision. 

A Central  Office  was  established  in  Harrisburg  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Parole  in  charge,  and  the  State  was  divided  into  six  districts  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Wilkes-Barre,  Bellefonte, 
and  Erie,  each  in  charge  of  a Senior  Parole  Agent. 

As  was  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  Pennsylvania,  through  its 
Supervisor  of  Parole,  entered  into  an  informal  agreement  in  1934  with 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  for  the  supervision  of  their 
parolees  in  exchange  for  the  supervision  of  Pennsylvania  parolees  by 
them.  This  arrangement  was  formalized  in  1937  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  Governor,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1934,  to  enter  into  a compact  with  any  other  state  and  to  designate  an 
officer  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  trans- 
action of  all  interstate  matters  pertaining  to  crime  and  especially  the 
supervision  of  parolees. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  PAROLE  SYSTEM 

ACT  OF  1941 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Parole  Acts  of  1929,  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania many  systems  of  parole.  At  the  state  level,  each  of  the  state 
institutions,  namely,  the  two  penitentiaries,  the  Industrial  School  at 
Huntingdon,  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza,  had  its  own  system  of 
parole.  Private  and  semi-private  institutions  for  juveniles  each  had  its 
system  of  conditional  release  and  supervision. 

At  the  penitentiaries,  the  board  of  trustees  recommended  parole  to 
the  Board  of  Pardons,  who  in  turn  recommended  to  the  Governor.  At 
the  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  the  board  of  managers  paroled 
without  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Governor.  At  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  the  board  of  managers  paroled 
with  the  approval  of  the  committing  courts.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Morganza,  parole  was  granted  by  the  board  of 
managers  with  the  approval  of  the  committing  court. 

At  the  county  level,  each  county  had,  and  still  has,  its  own  parole 
system  run  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts,  who  have  the  power 
not  only  to  parole  before  the  e.xpiration  of  a minimum  sentence,  but 
also  to  discharge  from  parole  or  probation  at  any  time.  The  court  has 
the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  probation  officers  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  investigations  for  the  court  and  also  of  super- 
vising probationers  and  parolees.  Before  the  Parole  Act  of  1941,  these 
services  applied  to  all  cases  which  the  judges  had  sentenced  to  local 
county  prisons  and  workhouses  regardless  of  the  length  of  sentence 
involved. 

The  Acts  of  1929  brought  under  one  system  the  supervision  of 
parolees  released  from  the  penitentiaries  and  the  Industrial  School  and 
tended  to  standardize  the  procedure  of  release  from  these  institutions, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Board  of  Parole 
and  the  establishment  of  a unified  parole  service  under  the  Parole  Act 
of  1941. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PAROLE 

Parole  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  change 
in  point  of  view  toward  crime  and  punishment.  During  the  last 
century,  we  have  observed  a restriction  in  the  application  of  capital 
punishment  and  a repudiation  of  the  Devil’s  Island  form  of  penology. 
The  result  is  that  a large  proportion  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  go 
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to  prison  instead  of  being  killed  off,  and  nearly  every  one  that  goes  to 
prison  is  sooner  or  later  returned  to  society. 

The  fact  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  elimination  of  the  offender 
i)y  death,  but  believe  that  there  is  some  good  in  every  offender  which 
renders  him  redeemable,  gives  rise  to  the  need  of  a service  like  parole. 
In  the  assumption  of  a more  humane  attitude  toward  the  criminal, 
society  has  taken  unto  itself  certain  risks.  Parole  results  from  a desire 
to  counteract  these  risks. 

Society  has  every  right  to  protect  itself  against  such  risks  in  any  way 
it  tan,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  profitable  rvay  of  obtaining  this 
protection  is  by  turning  the  criminal  into  a useful  citizen.  Parole  is  a 
means  to  this  end. 

Considered  in  this  light,  no  criminal  has  a right  to  parole.  It  is 
society  that  has  a right  to  parole  for  several  reasons,  all  of  which  insure 
a measure  of  protection.  Farole  is  the  service  that  aids  the  released 
prisoner  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  relatively  abnormal  environ- 
ment of  the  prison  and  that  of  the  community.  Parole  provides  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  offender  when  he  can  be  removed  from  society 
as  soon  as  he  shows  indication  of  dangerous  behavior  without  waiting 
until  he  commits  another  crime.  It  provides  legal  authority  to  compel 
a former  offender  to  live  up  to  acceptable  standards  of  conduct.  It 
provides  for  the  former  offender  a period  of  supervision  under  normal 
social  conditions  before  he  is  completely  free.  It  also  provides  in  part 
a test  of  the  efficacy  of  prison  treatment. 

Authorities  agree  that  parole  is  a case  work  service  in  an  authori- 
tarian setting,  although  there  is  still  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
unavoidable  authoritarian  factors  upon  the  efficacy  of  case  work  tech- 
niques. Nevertheless,  parole  work,  dealing  primarily  with  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  persons  released  from  prisons,  cannot  at  best 
deal  with  its  problems  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  individual  case 
method.  As  its  chief  concern  is  that  of  helping  the  individual  resume  a 
respectable  place  in  tlie  community,  parole  must  rely  on  community 
resources  and  community  cooperation  for  its  success.  This  is  impera- 
tive because  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  is  an  adjustment  to 
society.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  community  conscious- 
ness to  the  social  realities  of  the  problems  of  parole  and  to  point  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pidjlic  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  of 
tlic  offender. 

Finally,  the  success  of  any  parole  system,  however  well  conceived,  will 
depend  upon  how  it  is  administered.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  leaders  in  the  field  of  parole  have  laid  down  a set  of  principles 
which  we  present  here. 
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A Declaration  of  the  Principles 
of  Parole 

(Adopted  April  18,  1939) 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  National  Parole  Conference,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  the  judiciary,  federal,  state,  and  munic- 
ipal law  enforcement  officials,  the  church,  the  community,  and  the 
various  penal  and  correctional  systems  in  the  United  States, 

Recognizing  that 

Practically  all  imprisoned  offenders  are  by  operation  of  la^v  ulti- 
mately released,  and  that 

Parole,  when  properly  administered  and  carefully  distinguished  from 
clemency,  protects  the  public  by  maintaining  control  over  offenders 
after  they  leave  prison,  do  declare  and  affirm  that 

For  Parole  Fully  to  Achieve  its  Purpose 

1.  The  paroling  authority  should  be  impartial,  non-political,  pro- 
fessionally competent,  and  able  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  full  con- 
sideration of  each  case; 

2.  The  sentencing  and  parole  laws  should  endow  the  paroling 
authority  with  broad  discretion  in  determining  the  time  and  conditions 
of  release; 

3.  The  paroling  authority  should  have  complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  prisoner,  his  background,  and  the  situation 
which  will  confront  him  on  his  release; 

4.  The  parole  program  of  treatment  and  training  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  a system  of  criminal  justice; 

5.  The  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  used  to  prepare  the 
individual  vocationally,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  for  return 
to  society; 

6.  The  community  through  its  social  agencies,  public  and  private, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  parole  service  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  improving  home  and  neighborhood  conditions  in  preparation 
for  the  prisoner’s  release: 
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7.  The  paroled  offender  should  be  carefully  supervised  and 
promptly  reimprisoned  or  otherwise  disciplined  if  he  does  not  demon- 
strate capacity  and  willingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a law-abiding 
citizen; 

8.  The  supervision  of  the  paroled  offender  should  be  exercised  by 
(jualified  persons  trained  and  experienced  in  the  task  of  guiding  social 
readjustment; 

9.  The  State  should  provide  adequate  financial  support  for  a parole 
system,  including  sufficient  personnel  selected  and  retained  in  office 
upon  the  basis  of  merit; 

10.  The  public  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  giving  the  paroled 
offender  a fair  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  maintain  self- 
respect  to  the  end  that, he  may  be  truly  rehabilitated  and  the  public 
adequately  protected. 
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